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Notes from ^ank^i^ld /Wuseum. 
Second Series, No. 5. _ 

War Ballads and Broadsides of 
Previous Wars, 1779=1795. 

Prefatory Note. 

THE Ballads and Broadsides published in the following pages, 
relating to the War Times at the end of the xviiith and the 
beginning of the xixth Centuries, consist of a selection from the 
collections of the late F. A. Ley land, F.S.A., given to Bankfield 
Museum, Halifax, by his son, John Leyland, editor of the Army and 
Navy Gazette. When . cleared out of a room in the Piece Hall, where 
they had been stored on Mr. Leyland's death, they were found to be 
in a very bad condition, mostly due to damp. The special collection 
of broadsides, &c. had been pasted into a foolscap memorandum book 
and then the book appears to have fallen into some child's hands, for 
several of these handbills were pasted in on top of others, in many 
cases four deep and upside down. Some of the outer ones had 
completely rotted away and of others only about half sheets remained. 
The rest were placed in a hot bath and floated off one by one on to 
sheets of foolscap and fastened down and dried. Altogether there are 
about one hundred and thirty of them. 

The greater part of these handbills appear to have been issued in 
Halifax from the well known press of E. Jacobs, one of the earliest, if 
not the greatest, of Halifax printers, although the origin of most was 
undoubtedly the well known Catnach, and Pitt and other presses in 
London. The ballad portion were mostly printed on slips about four 
inches wide and eleven inches long, with uncut edges and illustrated 
with crude woodcuts which had already done duty elsewhere. In fact 
the woodcuts are very often quite inappropriate to the matter 
printed below them. 

Probably one of the largest collections of this class of ballads, 
which we estimate to contain somewhere between 11,000 and 12,000 
ballads and is bound in ten volumes in the British Museum, was made 
by the Rev. S. Baring-Gould. The date of the ballads ranges from 
the beginning of the xviiith to the middle of the xixth Century. 
A small portion are in duplicate and triplicate and they contain,, 
amongst others, pieces by Moore, Burns, Gay, Dibdin, Wordsworth 
and so on which have no doubt been re-issued as broadsides just when 
the publishers thought them popular enough to pay for reprinting. 
It should be understood that the Baring-Gould collection is not in any- 
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sense of the word a published book, but a collection of broadsides 
pasted on to leaves and bound into handy volumes. 

Some of the moi'e popular ballads in the Leyland collection at 
Bankfiqld ajre to be foun4 in the Baring-Gpuld QpllgQtjon ; qthgrs have 
appeared in Sadler's Mmsijs Delight (Liverpool 1704); in the Edinburgh 
Musical Miscellany (1792) ; in the Yorkshire ^usjcal Miscellany, 
published by Jacobs (Halifax, 1800); in The Skylark and The Thrush 
(London, Tigg, 1827-28) ; in The Universal Songster (London, Jones 
and Co., 3 vols., 1826-28) ^ndso on, but in making a selection for the 
present publication we have only included two ballads which have 
IjeQu reprinted el§§where, so th^^t thos^ which are now plg.ce4 bpfqre 
the public have not to the best of our knowledge (and ^.fter consider- 
fl,ble search in the British Museunj, the Bodleian and other Jjbr^ries) 
appeared before except in the original form of brpadigide as they e^j^t 
in Bankfield Museum to-day. 

We wish to tender our thanks for generous financial assistance in 
this publication to Mr. J. H. Howarth, of Holly Bank, and Mr. A. D. 
Gates, of South Royde ; we also owe thanks to the late }d.r. John 
Hoyle, of Beech Grqve — all three Halifax men who have on previous 
occasions shown themselves benefactors of Bankfield Museum. 



Introduction. 

I.— Notes on War Times in Halifax. 

In days gone by, very much as at the present time, the people of 
Halifax and district took a practical interest in any wars the country 
was engaged in. The fighting qualities and capacity for military 
leadership of the Halifax men and their neighbours during the great 
Civil War have been ably portrayed by Mr. H. P. Kendall in his 
Local Incidents in the Civil War (Halifax Antiquarian Society, 1909), 
and the deeds of the local captains in the Regular Army during 
the A merican and Revolutionary Wars have been given us by the late 
Mr. Walker in the Local Portfolio. Quite recently Mr. John Lister 
read a paper on the lives of two distinguished military men who were 
born at Shibden Hall, viz : Major General Sir Wm. Fawcett who 
fought in The Seven Years War, and Capt. Jeremy Lister, of the 41st 
Regiment Foot, who fought and was wounded at Lexington at the 
commencement of the War of American ludependence. General Giiest, 
born at Lydgate, LightclifFe, defended Edinburgh Castle against 
Prince Charles and his Highlanders in the abortive rising of 1745. 
Another local man, Simeon Hirst, rose from a tinner's apprenticeship 
%o a captaincy in the 2nd Life Guards. To enumerate all those 
connected with the district who have done good military work 
would be going beyond the scope of this paper, but we may refer to' 
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the. one local naval man of distinction in the past, namely, Joseph 
Sydney Horton of Howroyd, who became Rear Admiral of the White 
and was instrumental i^^ capturing a large French frigate in the 
year 1800. . 

As regards the rank and file the following extracts from the Union 
Journal or Halifax Advertiser of 1759 will be of interest. "Halifax, 
August 14th. On Saturday morning early we received an account of 
Prince Ferdinand's glorious victory over "the French [at Minden] upon 
which the bells rung and the Militia (who last week received their 
cloaths and arms) were drawn up in the Talbot yard, headed by their 
Officers, and fired three rounds, made a martial appearance, and gave 
general satisfaction to the Gentlemen who met at Mr. Mellins [at the 
Talbot], where his Majesty and other loyal healths were drank, and 
the evening concluded with all suitable demonstrations of joy. The 
Captains gave the Militia two guineas to drink on this happy event." 
" Halifax, Sept. 18. This day Sir George Savile's and William 
Gream's, Esqre, Companies of Militia, march'd from this town to 
York, when , the utmost cheerfulness, sanguine and martial ardor 
appear'd in every countenance to defend their King and country against 
a perfidious and cruel enemy." 

As in the rest of the country, it was usual in this neighbourhood 
to rejoice over victories by ringing the parish church bells and by 
indulging in general drinkings. Hence, we find that in the Halifax 
Parish Chuchwarden's Account Book for 1759-60 (placed at our disposal 
by Mr. Lewis I. Dey of this town) amongst others, the following 
amounts were paid in celebi-ation of victories : Dec. 2ith, 1759, 
" Victory over the French [date and locality not given] twenty-seven 
shiillngs" ; "To Ringers on [Admiral] Boscowen beating de la Clue's 
Squadron [ofi' Cape Lajos, i8th Aug., 1759] twenty-seven shillings" ; 
"On taking Quebec [13th Sept., 1759] twenty-one shillings" ; "On 
Admiral Hauke beating [Admiral] Couflans [in Quiberon Bay, 20th 
Nov., 1759] twenty-one shillings." But the subordinate parishes who had 
their own parish church bells objected to pay for ringing those of the 
mother church and after much bickering the Halifax Churchwardens 
had to pay for their own ringings. 

In later years the mail coaches brought news to the town. The 
late Mr. Whiteley Ward wrote us on one occasion about this: "I once 
heard an old gentleman tell how the Mail Coaches used to pull up 
before the Post Office door, near the bottom of Jail Lane (at the corner 
on the right hand side and looking up Jail Lane) during the Revolu- 
tionary War with Napoleon; the guard would make a great flourish on 
his trumpet and then proclaim to the bystanders who were waiting for 
news, ' A great battle ' or ' A great fight at sea ' and then rush off to 
set the Old Church Bells ringing and to quaff beer at the Ring of Bells 
Inn close by the church and drink confusion to Old Boney." 

But if some people drank to the confusion of Old Boney there 
were many others who were much afraid of him. Mr. Ward's mother, 
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who had always been a little body, had more than once been 
comforted, as a child when the scare was on, by being told they would 
put her into the wash copper and then when Old Boney came he 
would not be able to find her ! And no doubt many another and 
bigger child found comfort in the hope of a similar trick. 

From others of Mr. Whiteley Ward's Reminiscences we also 
gather that when he was a youngster one method of obtaining recruits 
for the 33rd Duke of Wellington's Own Regiment, known as the 
Havercake Lads, was as follows : "A recruiting party, headed by the 
Sergeant Major Greenwood, who lived in Range Bank, used to start 
every Saturday morning from the Saddle Inn, march along Northgate 
to the end of North Bridge, back along Northgate, on Cornmarket, 
Southgate, and back to the Saddle Inn. It was accompanied by a 
drum and fife band, while the Sergeant carried a drawn sword, on the 
point of which was stuck a havercake (oat cake)." In 1832 Mr. Ward's 
father gave to the Museum in Harrison Road a Halifax half-penny 
token taken from the pocket of a Havercake Lad on the field of the 
battle of Waterloo. It has long since disappeared, but in the Parish 
Church there still hangs a flag belonging to these lads. The history 
of the Halifax Volunteer and Militia Regiments we need not enter 
upon here as ,it has already been dealt with by Major W. H. Moore, 
Reserve Battalion Duke of Wellington's Regiment, in 1910. It is 
however interesting to know that on the 8th June, 1913, Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge sold for £6 5s. Od. two Halifax Loyal 
Volunteer circular engraved medals, one marked Ball Practice, 1811 
THE Gift of Capt. J as. Cartledge (Thos. Boothroyd) and the other 
Halifax Volunteer Artillery Co. Gun Practice 1800 (Capt. 
T. Lord). In Bankfield Museum there are the uniform, coat and 
accoutrements of Lieut. Alex Steele, of Quarry House, Northowram, 
in the Halifax Militia, taken about 1809, together with his portrait. 

At the end of the Napoleonic Wars there were many French 
prisoners located in the neighbourhood and Bankfield Museum 
possesses some specimens of their carved work, the gift of Miss 
Knowles, of Ward's End, foi-merly of Spring House, North Bridge. 
One of the prisoners was a Monsieur Jarry, known'as " the French- 
master of the town," a highly respected man. He had been a chorister 
in the private chapel of Louis XVI, at Versailles and in 
Archfleacon Musgrave's time was a regular attendant at the Parish 
Church. 



II.— Historical Notes. 

The first broadside, (No. 1), relates to the Vote of Thanks 
accorded to Admiral Keppel by the House of Commons after he had 
been acquitted at a Court Martial, on February 11th, 1779, of charges 
made against him by Admiral Palliser. The charges related to 
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Admiral Keppel's conduct at the inconclusive actioii off Brest, in July, 
1778, with the French fleet under Admiral D'OrvilHers. It can only 
be presumed that Admiral Palliser's motive was dictated by party 
jealousy, which ran high in those war times, and the reader is referred 
to the stirring account of the whole affair in Sir G. Otto Trevelyan's 
book George III and Chas. Fox. (London, 1912) A rousing ballad on 
the subject was published at the time entitled, Admiral Keppel 
Triumphant, the first line beginning with : — 

" Ye British Tars come attend to my muse " 
and ending with : — 

" Then fill up your glasses, and let them not stand, 
A health to the hero that doth us command ; 
May each British heart and voice say without fear, 
A fig for the French and Sir Hugh Palliser." 

Keppel was made first Lord of the Admiralty on the change of 
Ministry in February, 1782. 

Then we have a ballad (No. 2) dealing with the crushing defeat 
inflicted by Admiral Rodney on the Spanish fleet under Admiral Don 
Langara, off' Cape St. Vincent, on January 16-17, 1780, which victory 
led to the relief of Gibraltar, heroically defended by Sir Geo. Elliott. 
Admirals J. L. Ross and E,. Digby, who are mentioned in the ballad, 
were distinguished seamen who served under Rodney in this action. 

The next publication (No. 3) is a piece of patriotic doggerel 
commemorating the taking of St. Eustachius, a diminutive island lying 
north-west of St. Kitts in the West Indies, then in possession of the 
Dutch. Shortly before this the British Government discovered that 
as far back as 1778 the Dutch had been preparing to attack England 
in conjunction with the Americans and this led to our declaring war 
against them in December, 1780. Admiral Rodney, who had been 
cruising in the West Indies, was in consequence instructed, on the 27th 
January, 1781, to capture the above-mentioned island. As the colony 
was the domicile of many wealthy merchants, both foreign and British, 
who were engaged in an extensive and lucrative contraband trade with 
Great Britain's enemies, Rodney was glad to have the opportunity of 
capturing it. The island was not fortified and surrendered on 3rd 
February. An enormous amount of spoil was taken, but on its way to 
England a large portion of it is said to have been captured by the 
French. In John Ashton's Collection of Real Sailor Songs (London, 
1891) this event is found commemorated at the time in a better 
ballad beginning : 

" Each loyal Britain raise your voice. 

In Rodney's praise let us rejoice, 
Both France and Spain will quake to hear — 

How Rodney served their friend Mynheer, 
Ye Britons now your voices raise, 

Sing aloud brave Rodney's praise." 
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In those days the navy was not so well looked after as it has been 
of late, for it was not then considered to be our First Line of Defence, 
as so aptly described by his present Majesty, and hence we have such 
disasters as the one that overtook the celebrated Royal George (No. 
4). This man-of-war, a vessel of 108 guns, went down off' Spithead, 
on August 29th, 1782. It was said that while in the process of 
careening, preparatory to making some repairs, a gust of wind sent her 
completely over, whereupon she filled and sank.. It seems, however, 
she was in such a rotton condition that her bottom fell out suddenly, 
which caused her to sink at once. To the " twice four hundred men " 
mourned for in Cowper's celebrated poem. The Loss of the Royal George, 
must be added the women and children who were on board. In the 
Cumberland Letters (ed. by Clementina Black, Lond., 1912) there is a 
description of a visit paid to the vessel by Richard Cumberland on the 
morning of her loss, together with an account of his attempts to 
resuscitate later in the day some of the unfortunate people who were 
drowned. His efforts at the time were in vain, yet there is no doubt 
that they laid the foundations of our system for bringing the drowned 
back to life. The large number of women and children on board is 
explained by the editor as due to the fact that the " navy being 
largely recruited by force, seamen were not permitted to go ashore 
when the ship was in port and wives who wished to see their husbands 
had to go to them on board." There was also, at the time of the 
disaster, a multitude of hucksters and general riff-raff" on board in 
accordance with old-time lax methods. Twenty -five years 
afterwards in May, 1817, the Admiralty sent orders "for the Resolute 
bell vessel to repair to Portsmouth in order that the state of the Royal 
George may be ascertained, preparatory to the removal of her hull, 
either together or in pieces. Her remains are estimated to be worth 
£50,000 while the expense of raising them will, probably, be not more 
than one fifth of the money." 

We made peace with our hereditary enemy, France, on January 
20th, 1783, and shortly afterwards with the Dutch. When we drew 
swords again it was against France on behalf of the Dutch. 

In the meanwhile our king, George III, had his own misfortunes 
for he was stricken with temporary insanity in October, 1788. Pitt in 
the House of Commons immediately introduced a bill for the appoint- 
ment of a Regency during this period of affliction, an action which 
called forth acquiescent addresses from many parts of the country, 
Halifax included (No. 5). Pitt's move was to prevent the wild Prince 
of Wales from stepping into Regency shoes and was only a vindication 
of the constitutional rights of Parliament in the matter. London 
merchants offered Pitt a large sum of money as a tribute to his action 
and Halifax and other towns sent him addresses, while both in Halifax 
and elsewhere the address was opposed (No. 6). His Majesty 
recovering, he was duly congratulated and Halifax was not behind hand 
in associating itself with such a popular duty (No. 7). During the 
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American War of Independence the King had made himself very 
unpopular with his tyrannical German ideas, as to the subservience 
which was considered due from a subject to a King, but after the war 
was over the traditionalloyalty of the land had been strengthened by 
his " tactful behaviour since Pitt's accession to power. These feelings 
warmed to a steady glow at the time of the King's illness." 

The establishment of the National Convention in France induced 
the "Kevolution Society of London," in November, 1789, with Lord 
Stanhope in the chair, to offer their congratulations on the " event of 
the late glorious revolution." Other political reform societies and 
clubs were formed, one in 1792 of special note called " The Friends of 
the People" having amongst its members such eminent men as the Earl 
of Lauderdale, Lord Ed. Fitzgerald, Chas. Grey, Sheridan, Cartwright, 
Philip Francis and so on. There must have been something wrong in 
the political woi'ld if societies so constituted could spring up. No 
doubt bad harvests and general distress tended to support revolution- 
ary feeling, fostered by the prevalent French notions of liberty which 
had not then descended to the later horrors. Apart from these horrors 
the French Revolution had in other directions considerable effect on 
British institutions, as we learn from Frances, Lady Shelley, in her 
Diary, 1787-1817 (London, 1912, pp. 8-9). "The awakening of the 
labouring classes, after the first shock of the French Revolution, made 
the upper classes tremble. They began to fear that those who had 
hitherto been treated as helots might one day, as in France, get the 
upper hand. Never, in the history of the country, was a better proof 
afforded of the good sense of the Anglo-Saxon character. Practical 
measures were adopted to improve the condition of the poor. Land 
allotments, clothing clubs, and many other philanthropic measures were 
promoted. Village schools sprang up in many parts of the country. 
The parson no longer hunted, or shot, five days in the week, cleaning 
his fowling piece on the sixth, prior to the preparation of a drowsy 
sermon, delivered to a sleeping congregation. Every man felt the 
necessity for putting his house in order, and every woman began to 
educate her children, so that, if the necessity arose, they might, like 
the distinguished French emigrants, who were reduced to earn a 
livelihood, be able to become governesses, or tutors." But however 
that may be. Loyal Associations shot up as a countermove. Broadside 
(No. 8) addressed To the Gentlemen, Clergy, &c. of Halifax was an 
appeal by the more conservative and level headed people to stay 
the avalanche. 

In the meantime terrible deeds were being enacted on the other 
side of the Channel and the events referred to in a Comic Song (No. 
9) relate to the period shortly before and after the taking of the 
great political prison, known as the Bastile, on July 14th, 1789. Louis 
XVI, the French King, had been a helpless potentate since 1 787. 
The reference to the Turk and Russia seems to be the declaration of 
war by' the Empress Catharine against the Turks with the hope that 
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the latter would be driven out of Europe, a hope which appears at last 
about to be realized. The Prince of Orange was at that time not 
popular with the Holland patriots who had the support of the French, 
and England was stirring to prevent France from swamping the 
Netherlands. To see how matters stood, Pitt sent his brother-m-law, 
Wm. W. Grenville to Paris and The Hague, in July, 1787. We had 
made peace with Spain at the same time as we did so with France, at 
Versailles and the reference in the song is probably to the dispute 
relating to Nootka Sound, which commenced in 1790. 
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We have further references to the state of Europe in A Favourite 
New Song called a Sketch of the Times or the year Ninety Two 
(No. 10). This broadside is printed upside down on the reverse of 
a programme of a comic opera, " The Duenna," to be performed on 
November 18th, 1791, at the New Theatre, Halifax. It is interesting 
as one of the earliest references, in the third stanza, to assignats, or 
French state promissory notes, first issued in December, 1791, on the 
recommendation of a Geneva banker, Etienne Clavifere. This man was 
made French Minister of Finance in 1792 and ultimately anticipated 
the guillotine by committing suicide. The issue of these assignats was 
bad finance, but to assist in discrediting them, they were, with the 
connivance of the British Government, largely forged in England, the 
paper being manufactured at Dartford and at Haughton, near 
Durham. The partisans of the expatriated princes entered into a 
contract with a stationer in St. Paul's Churchyard, Mr. Finch, to 
prepare the paper and to superintend putting the assignats in the 
line of the French army then advancing into Germany. This 
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dangerous undertaking had well nigh proved fatal to Mr. Finch {Notes 
and Queries 2nd Ser. vii, 16). The assignats, were printed in the 
Midlands (Maberly Phillips A Hist, of Banks, Lond., 1894 pp 60-61). 
A naval officer in Quiberdli Bay (in 1795) with the ill fated expedition 
to La Vendue avers that these forgeries were landed in large 
quantities at dead of night. He says that one boat's crew was caught 
in the act and gibbetted in sight of the ships in the bay (A/. & Q. , 2nd 
Ser. VIII, 314). But in any case the finance on which their issue was 
based was so rotten that even in France the genuine notes were 
objected to and by the year 1796 were already refused in the provinces 
(V. M. Montagu : L' Abbe Edgeworth, Lond., 1913, p. 203). In after 
years, in 1825 and 1854 a Mr. Baschet saw two small casks full of them 
in Dieppe (N. and Q. 1st Ser. xi, 515). An echo of their unpopularity 
quickly found its way to the British Isles and the author, A. M. W. 
Stirling, of Macdonald of the Isles, London, 1913, reproduces the 
following, written in 1791 : 

Le Nouveau Sifecle. 
L'or, I'argent et I'airain, aussi bien que le fer 
Chez nos premiers aieux ont chacun leur ^ge. 
Celui-ci doit son nom au charlatan Necker ; 
Et du peuple francais I'auguste Areopage, 
Secondant les proj ets du Ministre banquier, 
Veut que I'^ge present soit I'^ge du papier. 
There are several specimens of these assignats in Bankfield Museum. 

To go back a little, on l7th July, 1791, the unfortunate King of 
France, Louis xvi, fled from Paris but was captured at Yarennes and 
brought back a prisoner to the city, where, on the 21st January, 1793, 
he was guillotined — or, to use an old Halifax term, gibbetted — an act 
which spread horror throughout the civilised world. Hence we have 
such productions as a New Song on the Death of Louis XIV [_sic\ late 
King of France (No. 11), and others relating to French events (Nos. 
12, 13, 14). 

The troubles referred to were the occasion of a big migration of 
Frenchmen into England. According to the Annual Register for 1793, 
3,772 French refugees landed in England in the month of September, 
of that year when the Beign of Terror was just commencing. . The 
landing of the emigres, as they were called, was indeed so great that 
in spite of every hospitality at first, their numbers assumed such 
proportions as to cause a dearth of food — no doubt the state of afiairs 
was much like that produced in Holland at the present time by the 
influx of unfortunate Belgians driven out by the Germans. The accounts 
of the excesses of the revolutionaries which these destitute people 
brought with them produced an effect on the minds of Englishmen as 
regards Frenchmen which it has taken years to overcome. As Holland 
Rose says: "Depressed by rain and dear food, beset by stories of plotters 
from Paris, or harrowed by tales of misery of the French emigres, 
Britons came to look upon France as a land peopled by demons, who 
sought to involve other lands in the ruin to which they had reduced 
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their own {op. cit p. 64)." The ballad Jolly Jack of Dover, (No. 15), 
is an expression of that sentiment. 

Our quarrel with France was originally confined to our protesting 
against the violation of the treaty giving the Dutch the sole right of 
navigation in the Scheldt, five times confirmed by the French, and 
it was in consequence of these persistent protests that France declared 
war on us, on the 1st February, 1792; but nearly all Europe was 
becoming alarmed at the state of aflfairs in France. The Duke of York, 
the King's second son, was sent to Flanders as Commander-in-Chief 
of the British forces and the Prussians and Austrians and Dutch 
were to have joined forces against the common enemy, but, as we 
shall see, the alliance was of short duration and the brunt of the 
fighting fell upon the British. In England steps were promptly 
taken not only to supply food and other necessaries for the wives and 
families of the soldiery, but also to pay for Volunteers, as is clear from 
broadsides Nos. 16, 17 and 18. Their perusal to-day, when we are 
busy at the same sort of work raises the comment. How times repeat 
themselves ! even to the enrolment of a Town Guard (No. 19). 
Nevertheless, whatever similarities of a singular nature may be found 
between the state of affairs now and a hundred and twenty years ago, 
there are two overwhelming differences which militate in favour of 
Great Britain. One is the unanimous determination of the people of 
every station in life and of every shade of politics to have done, once 
for all, with German militarism. The other is that, apart from the 
fact that our soldiers are, as usual, resolute and capable to a degree, we 
have now in the field some of the ablest generals the world has ever 
produced. But a hundred and twenty years ago under the incompetent 
guidance of the Duke of York (No. 20), our soldiers could only be led 
to disaster. Valenciennes, after a siege lasting two months, surrendered 
to the British and Dutch on 26th July, 1793. The exultation expressed 
in the ballad (No. 21), was no doubt justified at the time, but it was 
premature, for the town was retaken by the French in August of the 
following year. Before then, on the 16-1 8th April, 1794, the British, 
Austrians and Dutch attacked the French near Le Cateau and defeated 
them and on the 24-26th of the same month the French were defeated 
again at Cambray, The Battle of Camhray (No. 22), but both fights 
were small affairs. After other skirmishes and battles the French were 
defeated by the Allies on 8-lOth May, 1794, with a loss of 3,400 men 
and 13 guns, but until the Peninsular War, which paved the way for 
Bonaparte's downfall, this was for the time being, the last of the British 
victories. On the 22nd of the same month, also near Tournay, there 
was a desperate battle in which both sides claimed the victory, but on 
the 24th, the Duke of York was in a very perilous position and narrowly 
escaped capture (Capt. T. L. Jones, Hist. Jour., Campaign of 1794, 
Lond., 1797). From the 17th to the 26th June the British were badly 
defeated and commenced their retreat until the remnant of the army 
embarked at Bremen, at the end of 1795 — but it did not surrender ! 
Before this the Duke had been recalled, but the mischief was then 
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beyond repair. As aforesaid, he was a very incapable man, and quite 
unable to win the respect of his officers, or the affection of his men. It 
was due to the courage <g the Eight Hon. Wm. Windham, who put 
into writing what others only dared to whisper, that the Duke was 
ultimately recalled (The Windham Papers, Lond., 1913, I. p. xxxv). 

The temporary disasters met with by the British, largely increased 
by the secession of Austria, who was jealous of Prussia, the refusal 
of the Prussians to fight unless we paid them, and the siding of the 
Dutch patriots with the French Ke'publicans, naturally had a 
depressing effect on the public in England. But despondency was 
never a British failing and as a proof we have the stirring appeal, 
entitled To the People of England, (No. 23). This seems to have been 
issued sometime late in 1794, as the reference to Eobespierre of 
merciful memory indicates, for this miscreant was guillotined on the 28th 
June of that year. Robespierre and Barere (not Barrere) were 
probably the two most bloodthirsty leaders of the awful Reign of Terror 
and both showed the bitterest animosity against Louis xvi on the 
occasion of his mock trial. Barere turned on Robespierre when the 
opportunity offered and himself managed to escape. The " glorious 
19th May, 1692 " referred to was the date of the battle of La Hogue, 
when Admiral Russell, Earl of Orford, defeated De Tourville. 
Rodney's victory of the 12th April, \782, was against the French 
Admiral La Grasse, off St. Lucia. The battle of Blenheim, or 
Hochstadt, was fought on 2nd August, 1704, when Marlborough 
defeated the French ; at Ramillies, on 23rd May, 1706, the same 
general defeated the same enemy again. The glorious 1st June was 
the day on which in this year, 1794, Lord Howe, defeated the French 
off Brest, and of a portion of this last named sea-fight we have a 
graphic account from the pen of a sailor named John Taylor, of 
Warrington, (No. 24) The man-o'-war on which he fought was H.M.S. 
Gibraltar, appropriately decorated with a figurehead of General Elliott, 
the valiant commander of the fortress when it was attacked in 
September, 1782, by the combined French and Spanish fleets. 

The vilification of Tom Paine in No. 29 is only one of the 
thousands met with in the political lucubrations of the day. Writing 
of the time when Paine edited the Philadelphia Magazine, Sir Geo. 
Trevelyan says : " He never shrank from the defence of novel and 
sometimes most unpopular principles. He condemned duelling and 
the deliberate or thoughtless ill treatment of animals. He spoke up 
against negro slavery quite as emphatically as against hereditary 
privileges, and religious intolerance. He ad-^ocated international 
arbitration ; international and internal copyright ; and justice to 
women, especially in the form of increased facilities for divorce." {The 
American Revolution, part ii, Vol. i, p. 161). Paine was also one 
of the Very small minority amongst the members of the Assembly who 
voted against the decapitation of the King, for which piece of humanity 
Robesperre promptly had him arrested and his life was only saved by 
the United States Minister. ' 
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III. — Notes on Metre, etc. 

A coincidence of the ballad poetry of the period we are dealing 
with is a connection between war ballads and love ballads such as we 
certainly do not see now-a-days. The reason may perhaps be found in 
a sentiment desiring expression which at the present day finds its 
outlet in easy methods of communication, annihilating distance, but 
which in former great wars could not be manifested owing to defective 
or primitive methods of circulation as well as to popular ignorance of 
writing. Apart from the troubles of lovers, which are the essential of 
this form of ballad, one is struck with the recurrence of a certain 
strictly limited number of feminine names and the paucity of variety 
in them. Apart from ballads containing classical allusions, the sweet- 
heart name Nancy seems to take a decided precedence over alt others, 
while Susan is a long way second and Sally a poor third. A few 
references to songs in other collections which support this conclusion 
may not be out of place here, thus there are : Jimmy's Return to his 
Lovely Nancy, " As beautiful Nancy was walking one day," and Nancy 
the Pride of the East, " One day as I chanced for to rove " (both Pitt's 
press), and The Sailor Bold, " Where hast thou been my lovely sailor 
bold ? " in which Johnny returns from the Indies and marries Nancy 
(Ashton's Real Sailor Songs). In The Basket of Eggs " In Stepney 
Fields two sailors were walking " — one of them marries Nancy. In 
Young Ramble Away and Young William of the Royal Wagon Train 
Nancy is the heroine, and the Sailor's Dream begins with "Jack vow'd, 
Old England left behind, To hold his Nancy dear in mind." Then 
there is Nancy of Yarmouth and so on. Shenstone has a pretty poem 
addressed to Nancy of the Vale and Dr. Percy has one commencing 
"O Nancy wilt thou go with me?" In the collection before us we have 
Nancy's Love for the Handsome Sergeant and Wounded Nancy's Return. 
As regards the name Susan, there is the well known song by Dibdin, 
Black Eye'd Susan 'All in the Downs" ; Sweet William's Happy Return 
to his dear Susan " As thro' the grove I took my way " ; Sweet Susan's 
Co«s^a'7CV " Seeing his Susan's Constancy " ; The Plymouth Tragedy or 
Fair Susan's Overthrow " Beautiful Virgins of Birth and Breeding " ; 
Will Missen or The Death of Faithful Sue " Tho' loud the gale, tho' 
wild the storm" (Pitts) and in this collection before us the ballad of 
Charming Sue, (No. 32). As to Sally, she is the heroine of Brighton 
Camp or The Girl I Left Behind me and the victim in Pretty Sally by the 
Light of the Moon " One Midsummer morning as I was walking," and 
finally we have Allen's Return to his True Love Sally (No. 33) as well 
as the best known of all, Sally tn our Alley. 

This collection of ballads is of very unequal merit. In such an 
assemblage of patriotic effusions one finds, as a rule, but few examples 
of poetry of a high order of excellence. It is so easy for the author to 
mistake the passion of patriotic fervour for the true divine afflatus. 
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Even some of the foremost writers have not excelled in matters of 
this kind ; one need only instance the effort of the late Poet Laureate 
immediately after the " Jj^neson Eaid," and where greater writers fail, 
smaller are not wont to succeed. Such, we fear, we must call the 
anonymous writers whose efforts have not saved their names from 
oblivion, though their verses have escaped it. 

Written, as they were, 'against time,' under all circumstances of 
hurry and stress, the printer's devil waiting at the door, the printer 
himself with his hand upon the lever of his machine, ready to hurry 
them hot from the printing press into the hands of the expectant 
public before any rival could outwit him ; it would be strange indeed 
if these ballads did not shew marks of slovenliness and hasty 
composition. Naturally, they lack the style and polish of more studied 
productions. They certainly do not smell of the oil of the student's 
lamp. But for this vary reason, perhaps, they have an added interest ; 
they reflect in the main, the literary taste of the public of their time, 
the great public of the highway and the market place. For any 
student of contemporary life and manners they will have their value, 
and if they do not quicken our pulses and stir our blood as they did 
those of our forefathers, yet they assure us with no uncertain voice 
that they were men of like passions with ourselves. Such verses, 
written as they usually were, in the midst of popular excitement 
caused by the report of victories, great or small, have a habit of losing, 
shortly after the event commemorated, all the core of heat that they 
once possessed and resemble nothing so much as the cold ashes of an 
extinguished fire. And yet this collection is, to a certain extent, 
fortunate in the time of its appearance. Are not our brave soldiers 
fighting once more upon the old terrain ? The names of Cambray, Le 
Cateau and many another which are mentioned in these pages will be 
already familiar to the reader of these reminders of a struggle long since 
past, and if he reads them in the light of recent events he will perhaps 
find them worthy his close attention. Even the protagonists in this 
gigantic conflict were the same then as now, France, Germany, Austria, 
England, but the whirligig of time has wrought its changes. The 
figures in this European 'Dance of Death' are the same but they have 
rearranged their grouping and have ' set to partneis ' in a different 
way — that is all ! Amongst these familiar names that of Holland no 
longer occurs, fortunately for her. Her place is taken by Belgium — 
uiihappy, but incomparably brave, Belgium ! 

A New Song in Praise of Admiral Rodney (No. 2a) is a true ballad; 
metre and rhythm are in the main good. In the matter of rhyme this 
song is defective, partly no doubt because the rhyming scheme is 
rather elaborate (a a a b c c c d d b). Join'd is rhymed to purloin, 
depredations to nation, crew and blue both rhyme to foe, main both to 
fame and ring, repair to here and line to the same word in stanza 1. 
There is a misprint in st. 5, which affects the sense; "kings o' th' main" 
should read "king o' th' main." In stanza 6, "That's not afraid their 
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foes to meet if they're complete" i.e., if they have their full complement 
of men and war material, is a reflection on the naval authorities, 
of these days, probably well deserved. 

A New Sea Song, (No. 2b) is a thoroughly rousing sea song, 
written with more taste than most, several classical allusions and no 
mistakes or variations in metre. There is however a printer's mistake 
Baitish for British. Each verse has a refrain with a fine alliterative 
effect, which of course would not be diminished in effectiveness when 
sung. 

Rodney Triumphant ; or the Dutch in the Suds (Sulks?) for the Loss 
of St. Eustatia (No. 3) is hardly a ballad, in as much as it could scarcely 
be sung, but was more probably meant to be recited. The rhymes are 
poor — days and please, sight and fleet, men and king, go and crew. ' So 
now to conclude and lay down my pen ' — this, and similar expressions 
to be found in this collection, suggest the professional letter writer who 
for the moment has strayed into the profession of poetry, somewhat 
after the manner of Silas Wegg in Ch. Dicken's well known novel, 
'Our Mutual Friend.' "And unto bold Kodney he delivered the 
same: " same what? key, flag or sword? Imagination must supply the 
missing object. 

A Mournful Copy of Verses, etc. (No. 4) is a piece of very 
different character from the last. The spelling is more than usually 
attractive, and to avoid even the appearance of monotony we have 
instead of the word gust, not only guest but also guish. This 
eccentricity was possibly due in part to the compositor, for there is a 
good number of obvious misprints. One sentence is obscure, it is so 
elliptical, "Poor soldiers they were but little thinking, But out of danger 
in good cheer," the sense is probably " Poor souls they little thought 
of what was to come, they considered themselves out of danger and 
were in good cheer." A final touch of maudlin sentiment and bibulous 
morality is supplied in the last stanza. This is the recognised 
substitute for effective peroration in songs of this class — the sailor in 
his cups had a distinct leaning to religious sentiment and was in those 
days a very moral person indeed. 

A Comic Song called the Revolution in France, etc., (No. 9). 
This song is written in anapaestic metre — which, by the way, is the 
metre usually employed in comic verse of the kind. The comedies of 
Aristophanes are anapa,estic. The metre is on the whole careful and 
the rhymes good. 

A favourite New Song, called A Sketch of the Times, etc. (No 
10). This song is intended to be sung to the same tune as the 
last, tho' the first line thereof is wrongly quoted, but unlike the last it 
is provided with a three line chorus. The metre is irregular but in the 
main anapaestic. Monsieur Anglois (1. 1,) the common spelling at the 
time of what would now be Anglais. Pop off is still locally used for 
'to die' chiefly of poultry, etc., humorously intended. Amongst other 
misprints, littel for little, where for were. 
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The New Song (No. 11) is not of a high order of excellence. The 
second line, in spite of its pious desire, is very halting. The metre is 
irregular but mainly anapaestic. The chorus is a four lined patriotic 
one and contains the well known phrase ' heart of oak.' It would 
be interesting to know when this made its first appearance. The 
song " Hearts of Oak," written by David Garrick, was composed 
at some period during the Seven Years War (from 1756-1763) 
but the phrase may have obtained currency before Garrick stamped it 
further with the imprint of his own genius. There is the usual crop of 
misprints, solders, the' II, etc. The word * dons ' is here , used for 
Frenchmen tho' it usually refers to Spaniards. We'll learn those damn'd 
Jacobms, etc., st. 5., learn with the meaning of teach is supposed to be a 
mistake confined to the uneducated. It will be a surprise to most 
people to know that it is found two or three times in the Prayer Book 
edition of the Psalms c/. Ps. 25, vv. 4 and 8 and also in Shakespeare, 
Troilus and Cressida, ii, 1, 22 ; Othello, i, 3, 183; Richard the Second, 
IV, I, 120. Since the last chorus is two lines short and the fifth stanza 
contains two additional lines, it is more than likely that the printer 
has misplaced two lines. In that case the two extra lines of st. 5 
should most probably be placed at the end of the poem, and would suit 
the sense better in this position. Some change of this sort is required 
for singing purposes, for which the verses were obviously intended. 

No. 12 is written in the very common ballad metre consisting 
of alternate 8 and 6 syllabled lines. Poor in execution and feeble in 
sentiment. Curiously enough the ballad has a rugged chorus, quite 
different from the milk and watery verses to which they are appended, 
tho' the latter gain in vigour as they proceed. It is a sort of lament, 
with the usual expressions of vengeance upon the regicides. Similar 
in spirit to the previous ballad. 

No. 13. A clever set of verses, more carefully printed than most. 
The word that in st. 1 is elliptical for so that. There is not much in 
these lines to justify their Irish title, unless it be the unfamiliar oath 
in st. 3. Perhaps sure for surely in the last stanza is also Hibernian. 
It would be interesting to know who is the Larry O'Brian referred to ? 
he is evidently a person whose quick wit was so appreciated by' his 
fellow countrymen, that it has almost passed into a proverb. The 
metre is anapaestic tho' of course there are several variations. In 
stanza 4 'victuals' is probably a trisyllable. This fact, the use of 
feminine rhymes, the absence of mistakes and the rather complicated 
metre, suggest an author of education. For the repetition of sir, at the 
end of the line cf. a similar repetition in The Marquis of Huntly's 
Retreat. 

" From Bogie side to Bogie Gight 

The Gordons all conveen'd, man, 

With all their might, to battle dight. 

Together close they join'd, man." 
Of all such repetitions sir or sirs is the most common. 
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One of the most elaborate of the ballads is The French Deserter 
(No. 14). When written 'in modern French spelling and without 
copiers' and compositors' errors this is very far from being a contempt- 
ible production. The translation supplied leaves a good deal to be 
desired. There are very many misprints, partly because the author, 
tho' evidently a man of considerable education, appears to be more 
familiar with spoken rather than written French, and partly because 
the printer, dealing with very unfamiliar material, contributed his own 
set of misprints. The rhyming scheme can best be understood from 
the following :— 

" Grenadier vainqueur ! de moi n'aie point peur, 
Tire-moi tout droit dans le coeur ! " 
The longer line is a doublet and each part rhymes with the next. 
"Marchaussee" was the name of a prison. It is the name given 
in Ch. Dickens' " Little Dorritt " to the debtors' prison at South wark, 
— the Marshalsea. 

No. 15. Metre: lines of seven feet for the most part Iambics, with 
some irregular lines, e.g., 1. 3 of st. 1. The rhyming is fairly exact 
although guillotine does not now-a-days rhyme with shine and it is 
difficult to imagine that it ever did. There are several misprints, 
including the fairly common mistake (in this collection) in the use of 
the aspirate — is for his. Jump is given for jumped, joll for jolly^ 
quacking for quaking, too for to, (st. 6) etc. Perhaps individual emigres 
were in some of these cases referred to, though nothing would be more 
difficult than to obtain the clue to such contemporary allusions. 

No. 20. This is a song in five foot metre and is not very remark- 
able except for a very rousing chorus, the first two lines of which have 
a very energetic swing and appear to have given it great popularity, 
if we may judge by the evident allusion to it in No. 29, st 8. Ruffs, 
is unusual for roughs ; may this not, after all, be the correct spelling. ? 
We have ruffian and ruffler, the latter meaning a highwayman or 
cheating bully. 

No. 21. An unpretentious and somewhat bald narrative of facts, - 
in lines of six feet. The rhythm is faulty. The 24th of July cannot 
be considered metrically satisfactory even for a patriotic song. 
' Valenciennes ' is to be pronounced ' Valenseens ' as it is to-day when 
the lace of that name is sold across the counter. Too, line 1, st. 3, is 
an obvious misprint for two. 

No. 22. Give hear — misplaced aspirate due to printer ; franties for 
frantics, i.e., frantic persons ; a end for an end, etc. The song opens 
well but expires like a wet firework. Poor in execution and sentiment. 
The vigour of patriotic feeling descends to common slang, e.g., went to 
pot. The metre is chiefly Iambic, the stanzas containing respectively 
6, 6, 4, 4, 4 feet, followed by a nondescript line of 5 syllables. 

No. 25 is a rousing recruiting song, even if the grammar be 
occasionally faulty, and appeal be made not only to patriotism but to 
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the pocket ! We suspect that the printer is responsible for mofe than 
one apparently grammatical mistake, and necessity of rhyme surely 
accounts for Giberalter ! No doubt there was an adequate response 
to all the inducements hftd out — if they were really needed, which 
may be doubted, seeing the magnificent response that Manchester and 
all Lancashire have made in the present war. 

No. 26 is another rather fine recruiting lay with the repetitive 
chorus to which attention has already been drawn. The metre is good 
and the verse vigorous. There is an ingenuous appeal to the ' canny ' 
instinct in st. 2, " Besides so large will Be your pay." There are only 
two obvious misprints, one in the last line of the last stanza, bountry 
for country. 

No. 27 is rather an unequal song of distinct nautical flavour and 
vigorous withal. Dumourier must be rhymed with privateer. In line 

7, galloon is perhaps a misprint for galleon (pronounced gallyon) but 
possibly also a variant in pronunciation. ' Galloon' is a kind of lace of 
narrow width and is obviously not intended. " Our force was so 
superior " sounds like a line from a modern comic opera. Line 2, st. 3, 
doating should be floating. ' Casks of diamonds ' is surely an exaggera- 
tion ! Cochmeal should be cochineal. L. 3, st. 5, band in hand, probably 
a misprint for hat in hand. 

No. 28. A clever set of verses containing some good feminine 
rhymes. The printing is not very good and the misprints fairly 
numerous, e.g., hanourable, benux (beaux) sovereing. The letter r 
appears to have been used so frequently as to somewhat embarrass the 
printer, who apparently had to help himself out of the difficulty by 
employing another fount of type. It is not otherwise easy to account 
for the use of the small capital R. It is noticeable that the latter is 
only used at the end of a word. 

No. 29 is a parody upon the last broadside. It contains a good 
many misprints : Chargeable in st. 2 may be a misprint for changeable, 
or it may mean extravagant, which would very well suit the sense. 
In the last stanza the word our has been omitted, line 1 should read : 
' To hear some of our countrymen,' jig by jow is usually now quoted 
cheek by jowl, for which phrase it is doubtless a corruption. Line 3, st. 

8, crying now, now, now, is very possibly an allusion to the chorus of 
No. 20 which was a contemporary song. Compare also the well 
known chorus. Bow, wow, wow, and No. 26, sound, sound, sound, etc. 
The writer of this satirical poem starts with a general tirade against 
his countrymen ; it is symptomatic of their obsession with regard to 
Tom Paine that having run up against him in stanza 4, the author is 
not able to break away from him until he has filled five stanzas with 
his misdoings. 

In No. 30 the metrical scheme is more ambitious than in most 
broadsides of this collection, though it is somewhat indifferently carried 
out. The last line in each stanza limps badly. Judging from the 
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metre of all the other stanzas, line 8, of st. 3, should read : "He shall 
rove never more, to leave his native shore" and was probably transposed 
by the printer. Yonder's (st. 2) is a misprint for yonder. " Every maid 
shall enjoy their true lover " may have been a grammatical peculiarity, 
not infrequently used, or their may be merely a misprint for her." 

No. 31. The verses entitled, Nancy's Love for the Handsome 
Sergeant relate the story of a ' female soldier ' who followed her sweet- 
heart across the sea to Flanders. The verses on the left of the 
broadside give her subsequent adventures, and if furnished by the 
same author, the sequel is not so good as the original. The misprints 
all occur in the sequel, e.g., persue for pursue; conquor for conquer. 
Befriend is a printer's mistake for befriended, and spoils the line in 
which it occurs. The author is so enamoured of one line that he 
repeats it twice with slight alteration, "This brave young lass did look 
quite noble." The last stanza is very defective ; line 3 should read 
dissuade instead of persuade ; line 4 should read, "Yet along with (him) 
she then would go," and in line 5 not should be replaced by nor. 

No. 32. This song requires little comment ; the versification is 
good and the lines have an easy swing. The familiar ballad metre, 
(8, 6, 8, 6) is varied in this case by having each alternate line divided 
into two rhyming lines of four syllables each. 

No. 33. The stanzas of this ballad consist of lines containing five 
Iambic feet. The rhythm is good for productions of this class. 
Returned in line 2 st. 1 is a trisyllable. The spelling is very careful 
and in every case when it is not intended to pronounce the ' e ' of the 
past participle, it is omitted. Sunk for sank is fairly common. The 
rhyming is exact until the last stanza, when we have part rhyming 
with 7nate. Probably, however, another rhyming scheme is introduced 
here. In line 1 st. 2, possibly instead of carefully, carelessly is intended, 
the printer having used fl for si, a mistake most easily made. As soon 
as Allen sees his beloved Sue he flings down his arms, of which, up to 
then, he had taken such care in spite of their battered condition. 



Note : — It was hoped that the broadsides and ballads could have been 
reproduced in facsimile but they are in such a state that to do so 
would have made their republication impossible on account of the 
cost. In the reproduction the text has been closely followed even 
to -the printer's errors. 
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The following is a Copy of a Vote ^ 
of Thanks, from the Honourable 
^ the House of Commons, deliver d : 
f by their Speaker to Admiral| 
Keppel, after he had taken his 
Seat in the House. 



^ADMIRAL KEPPEL. 



t 



" ^"^^^ H E House of Commons have been pleased to vote you their thanks — an honour 

I never conferred but on extraordinary occasions. After the many years that I have sat ^ 

■M~ here, it would be unnessary for me to mention the readiness I have ever shewn in \f 

executing the commands imposed on me. Equally unnessary would it be for me to say, that on rp 

this occasion, I have a peculiar happiness in that obedience. > 

You were called upon. Sir, by your Sovereign to take upon you the command of the British 
navy, when the fleets of the enemy were expected on our coast. People of all descriptions joined 
their ready assent to the royal choice, and particularly those of your profession. In the execution 
of this great and momentous trust, you had the happiness to defeat the navy of France, and to 
oblige them to take shelter in their ports, while you found yourself able to cover most effectually 
the commerce of Great Britain, and to see her merchantmen arrive at home in safety. This you 
did. Sir, to the admiration of all that knew you. Yet for this was you accused of misconduct, 
and a court-martial directed thereupon, composed of men of great knowledge and integrity. The 
event has proved your merit, and every 'one must rejoice to see you covered with honour, after 
so severe a trial. 



Never was there a more general happiness than has been felt at your acquittal from charges 
founded on falsehood and malice. No one participates of that happiness more than I do. The 
British flag yet remains to be tarnished, and the character you have had the honor of receiving 
from the first naval officers in this kingdom proves to us, that we are not without a commander 
of talents and abilities fully adequate to the dangers of so critical a time, and that you merit those 
thanks of the House that I have the honour to communicate to you, for your skilful, brave, and 
judicious conduct during the command you had last summer ; for your having upheld the honor 
of the British flag on the 27th and 28th days of July last, and for the effectual support you gave 
I the Commerce of Great Britain." 







A NEW SONG, 

IN PRAISE OF 

Admiral Rodney. 



COME all you sons of British boys, 
Who value neither war nor noise, 
I hope with me you will rejoice, 

When I relate my story : 
It is the music of the line. 
Shall with our British hearts combine, 
We have forty brave ships of the line. 
And frigates two, with our bold crew ; 
Rodney sails in grand review ! 

The pride of England's glory. 

I hope a thousand will repair, 

If Rodney brings the French fleet here. 

The Spaniards we have made to steer, 

Since some we've made knock under. 
Our fleets are moored at Spithead, 
Under the white, the blue, the red, 
The royal standard shall be spread ; 
King George's fame is on the main, 
Where our guns echo and do ring, 

And rattle there like thunder. 

Now French and Spaniards they are join'd, 
Our British rangers to purloin, 
Rodney will make them pay the coin 

For all their depredations 
Our English guineas still shall shine. 
If Rodney meets with the French line ; 
Rodney's crew will face their foe ; 
We have British hearts of bold true blue, 

Down with the French nation. 

Rodney's try'd for King George's fame, 
To sink the pride of cowardly Spain, 
And if he meets them once again, 

He'll make them for to wonder. 
We'll make them strike now, never fear ; 
Down with the pride of the Monsieur : 
Britons' hearts will never fear ; 
Smoke and fire's Rodney's desire, 
Sooner than run they'll all expire. 

And tear them all asunder. 



King George the Third, our sovereign, 
Is own'd by all the kings o'th' main, 
His dignity Rodney will maintain. 

Whilst he has shot or powder. 
It ne'er shall be said, Rodney will run. 
Whilst he's either men, ship, or gun. 
He'll prove himself true Britain's son. 
Every man to his quarter stand. 
If he dies for Old England, 

Fame's trumpet sound the louder. 

God bless King George, his Majesty, 
John Lockhart Ross and brave Digby, 
Not forgetting victorious Rodney, 

For they are men of honour ; 
And all the captains in the fleet, 
Lieutenants too, if they're complete. 
That's not afraid their foes to meet. 
Hearts of oak, fire and smoke, 
Sound to the bottom as a rock : 

God bless our British heroes. 



A New Sea Song. 



THUS, thus, my boys, our anchor's weigh'd ; 
See Britain's glorious flag displayed ! 
Unfurl the swelling sail ! 
Sound, sound your shells, ye tritons sound ! 
Let ev'ry heart with joy rebound ! 
We scud before the gale. 

See Neptune quits his wat'ry car, 

Depos'd by Jove's decree, 
Who hails a free-born British tar 

The sov'reign of the sea. 

Now, now we leave the land behind, 
Our loving wives, and sweethearts kind. 

Perhaps to meet no more ! 
Great George commands ; it must be so ; 
And glory calls ; then let us go ! 

Nor sigh a wish for shore. 

For Neptune, &c. 

A sail a-head our decks we clear ; 
Our canvas croud ; the chace we near : 

In vain the Frenchman flies. 
A broadside pour'd thro' clouds of smoke. 
Our captain roars — My hearts of oak, 

Now draw and board your prize ! 

For Neptune, &c. 

The scuppers run with Gallic gore ; 
The white rag struck, Monsieur no more 

Disputes the Baitish sway. 
A prize ! we tow her into port. 
And hark ! salutes from ev'ry fort ! 

Huzza, my souls, huzza ! 

For Neptune, &c. 



FINIS. 



No. 3. 

Rodney Triumphant: 

Or the Dutch in the Suds, for the Loss of 
St. Eustatia. 

\ 1 rHEN Rodney receiv'd his orders 
• * to 'Statia for to go, 

His ships he made ready, and guns also, 
And like a man of honour he encouraged his men, 
With a full flowing bowl, saying, Here's 
a health to George our King. 

Rodney, they say, is of courage stout and bold. 
He'll fight for his country, he values not his gold ; 
And when that bold Rodney appeared in sight. 
They called with sorrow, there's Rodney 
and his fleet. 

Then into 'Statia he landed his men. 
He let his flag fly for the honour of our King 
Then unto the governer straight he did go, 
To see whether he would surrender or no. 

The governor stood viewing him with 
tears in his eyes. 
At length he made answer in a surprise, 
Kind sir, if you please to grant me three days. 
Then I'll satisfy you, or surrender as you please. 

O no said bold Rodney that never shall be 
For the Dutch to Old England have dealt 

with treachery, 
I'll but give you one hour, O then to your share. 
And then to surrender or fight I declare. 

O then in one hour the governor he came 
And unto bold Rodney he delivered the same ; 
And now all Eustatia is under his command 
Wherein are great riches as we understand. 

So now to conclude and lay down my pen, 
Success to bold Rodney, and all his brave men, 
May heaven protect them wherever they go, 
So here's a health to Rodney, and all his 
brave crew. 
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A MOURNFUL 



COPY OF VERSES, 



ON THE LATE 



Unfortunate ROYAL QEORQB, 

That was lately sunk at SPITHEAD, by a Guest of Wind, and Eight Hun- 
dred Souls perish'd on Board her, Men, Women and Children. 

.;^^^ •>^€<'- ■^>^^^- •'^^C^'- ■>^€<" ■'^^€<'- ^>^€<'- •'>^€<" 



BRITONS mourn with lamentation, 
For an accident so great ; 
It's of tlie Royal George of England, 

Who prov'd most unfortunate : 
At Spithead at anchor lying, 

With the fleet bound for the sea. 
But alas 1 it was so decreed, 
Their destruction for to be. 

They heal'd the ship to get all ready, 

Some leaky place for to repair ; 
The weather moderate and steady. 

But tho' neglect for want of care, 
Her lower deck ports being open, 

A guish of wind began to blow, 
In her port holes the water flow'd, 

And prov'd her fatal overthrow. 

Many women with their children. 

On board, their husbands for to see, 
In hops for to enjoy each other. 

In tender love and unity : 
Poor souls they were but little thinking. 

But out of danger, in good cheer. 
Until the ship she was sinking, 

Which fill'd them all with dread and fear. 

It was at dinner-time when going, 
This dismall scene it did begin ; 

A breeze of wind their came on blowing. 
As the ship lay on a careen ; 



When they lound she was a sinking. 
It fill'd them all with great surprize. 

It would have pierc'd your hearts with pity, 
To hear their dismal shrieks and cries. 

Many stout brave valiant seamen. 

As ever had the ocean crost, 
In the Royal George were drown'd, 
1 And poor souls totally lost : 
\ Two hundred women, some with children, 

Shared the same fate also, 
' And in the space of a few minutes, 
1 All to the bottom they did go. 

It is a great loss to the nation, 
! The ship, but more the poor men's lives, 
! How dismal is this sad relatton, 
i To their children and their wives ; 
\ Women with sad lamentation, 
\ It must grieve their hearrs full sore, 
) For the loss of their dead husbBnds, 
\ Whom they must ne'er see more. 

\ The admiral likewise was drowned, 
I Their was no time their lives to save ; 
; With dreadful sorrow and confusion, 
[ Went down to their watery grave. 
; We hope the Lord he will receive them, 
) And for mercy we implore ; 
i Hoping their souls they may be happy, 
i In glory now and for evermore. 
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Halifax, December 31st, 1788. 



Address to Mr. Pitt. 

To the Right Honourable William Pitt, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 



WE the Gentlemen, Clergy, Merchants and principal Inhabitants of the 
Town and Neighbourhood of Halifax, impressed with a lively sense 
of the Great Benefits that have accrued to the Nation in general, and 
its commercial Interests in particular, during your faithful, steady and spirited 
administration ; wish, hereby, to express our full, hearty and unanimous 
Approbation of that conduct ; and to give our unfeigned thanks for the late 
instance of your zealous and disinterested care, as Guardian of the just 
rights of the King, the constitution and the people. 

We wish also to convey our sense of obligation and grateful acknowledge- 
ments to the 267 members of the honourable House of Commons, who have 
effectually supported your constitutional propositions, on so important an 
occasion, as the Rights of Parliament now happily confirmed. 

We cannot conceal the anxious Solicitude we feel for our much beloved 
Sovereign ; and earnestly pray, to the supreme disposer of all Events, that it 
may please him, to remove his present malady ; to restore him to the exercise 
of his functions, the enjoyment of his family, his approved servants, and his 
grateful People. 



January 28th, 1789. 

We the Gentlemen, Clergy, Freeholders, Merchants, Manufacturers and 
others, Residents of the Town and parish of Halifax do hereby give our 
sincere and hearty approbation of the above address and woud most willingly 
have signed the same if it had been thought necessary. 

* This is in MS.— Ed. 
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Against the Address to Fir. Pitt. 

THE GENTLEMEN, MERCHANTS, 
FREEHOLDERS, and OTHERS, of the Town and 
Neighbourhood of HALIFAX, who disapprove of the 

ADDRESS to Mr. PITT, 

ARE REQUESTED TO MEET 

At the Old Cock, in Halifax, 

On Thursday next, at Eleven o'Clock in the Forenoon, to 
consider of the most proper Mode of representing their 
Disapprobation thereof. 

Halifax, January lo, 1789. 
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The Inhabitants of the Town and 
Parish of HALIFAX. 

Are requested to meet at the TALBOT, on FRIDAY the 
20th instant, at Eleven o'Clock in the Morning, 

To consider upon a Congratulatory Address 

To his Majesty. 

ON HIS 

HAPPY RECOVERY. 

Hahfax, March 14, 1789. 
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To the Gentlemen, Clergy, 

AND 

Principal Inhabitants of HALIFAX. 

And its VICINITY. 

Well- Wishers to their KING and Country. 

It behooves you at this Juncture, to take into your most 
serious Consideration, the Observations and Resolutions made and enter'd 
into by a Society of Gentlemen held at The CROWN and ANCHOR 
Tavern, on the 20th instant, {November, 1792) signed. 

J. MOORE, Secretary. 

This, Gentlemen, gives yofl a Sanction as speedy as possible, to 
follow so just, so excellent, and so laudable an Example, by forming 
yourselves into a similar Society, for the Purpose, not only of convincing 
them of your ready Concurrence to preserve inviolable the GLORIOUS < 
CONSTITUTION of OLD ENGLAND, but also vigorously to step 
forward in suppressing the licentious enthusiastic Endeavours of wicked 
designing Men, calculated only to delude and impose upon the ignorant and 
unwary. With one Accord then Support the Common Good, your 
Religion and Laws of your Country ; and by that Union, you will Shield 
from all Assailants what is most dear to you, your PERSONS and your 
PROPERTY. 

A Friend to Liberty in its true Light. 
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A COMIC SONG, 

CALLED, 

The Revolution in FRANCE, 

In Character of a 

RuHTaway Frenchman from the Bastile : 

As SUNG 

By Mr. ROBERTSON, 

In the New Theatre, at Halifax. 

AH ! sacred dieu vat a terrible thing, 
Here's our parliament lost, and we can't find our king : 
Our queen's got the cholic and cannot be seen, 
So by gar we've no parliament, king or no queen. 

First the Turk he with Russia get into de hobble 
Depending on France to get out of his trouble ; 
But de mischief once made by those infidel elves. 
Oh ! we leave in the lurch to take care of themselves. 

We told dem such methods we cou'd not approve 
So advise de grand Signior to peace and to love ; 
But he with such stuff is too wise to be cram'd. 
So he curl'd up his whiskers and bid us be dam'd. 

Den de Dutchman come next with his purse iull of gold. 
And he say that prince Orange his country sold ; 
So we pull'd up their sluces encourag'd their strife, 
And then leave poor Dutchman to swim for his life. 

The Dutchman he call us dam treacherous tyke, 
And he wish'd that we all was drown in his dyke ; 
But for dykes and for ditches we care not a bit, 
If we can but keep clear of that deep English Pitt. 

But that little dog be so cunning and bold. 
That he cry Monsieur Grenville go give them a scold ; 
Go tell them to stop all their ships and be civil. 
Or by gar Rodney shall shew them the way to the devil. 

Den de Spaniard come next in terrible plight, 
And he say with de English he's going to fight ; 
Ah ! ah ! let them alone and return back again. 
Or the devil will put his black hoof into Spain. 

King Lewis say America freedom shou'd have, 
But then his own country he want to enslave ; 
So the Bastile was burnt and the slave was set free, 
All the prisons pull'd down — or you had not seen me. 

Now to Halifax come so happy and gay, 
Where we dance and we sing and we foot it away ; 
Then come to our shop and hear poor Frenchman sing, 
Success to your cloth trade and God bless your King. 
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A favourite New Song 

CALLED 



A Sketch of the Times, 

OR THE 

Year Ninety- two. 

From Sullivan's "Flights of Fancy." 

Sung by Miss Cath. Hamilton, at the Talbot, Halifax 

Tune— Ah facra dieu vat a &c. 

A H I Monsieur Anglois, vat's dat I do hear, 

Vat terrible work to commence de new year ; 
France threaten'd on all sides, and Oh sacre dieu ! 
Fathers, brothers, and sons in a civil war too I 
Sing a ventre bleu, 
Ah I vat a change dere be. 
Ah, vat a change in de year 92. 
By gar, such a var be not very civil, 
Certainment, we be going all straight to de devil ; 
To lunge at each other, sans cereraonie, 
Is madness, or folly, or both, s'il vous plait. 

Sing a ventre, &c. 
L' Assemble dey vote now for dis, now for dat, 
And Coin you ten million of fine assignat ; 
But a fig for deir paper, me give you a score. 
Me part vid a hundred for one louis d'or. 

Sing a ventre, &c. 
Poor Louis de great, now look vera small. 
Must write vat dey bid him, or not write at all ; 
So he bid his own brothers come back and not stay. 
While he'd give both his ears, could himself run away. 
Smg a ventre, &c. 
He tell it to Europe how happy he's grown, 
While he sighs and he pines, if once left alone ; 
Must smile when in public, and gayly must speak, 
'^'ho' alack, his poor heart it be ready to break. 
Sing ah ventre, &c. 
De Russ, and de Pruss, and de Swede would give law 
Pretending grand friendship for Louis le Roi ; 
But for all their fine vapouring, en verite, 
I'd not give von pin, or dis pinch of rappee. 

Sing a ventre, &c. 
In Poland de king settle all in a diet. 
All tings vere adjusted vidout any riot ; 
But our cards we can't play, for our clubs be no trumps 
And our king and our queen be both left in de dumps. 
Sing a ventre, &c. 
Doucement, (cry de Patriot) all veil by and by, 
Vid your frogs & soup-maigre, Monsieur, you can't die ; 
While our emigrants scatter deir promises round. 
So between two such stools we fall plumb to de ground. 
Sing a ventre, &c. 
Prenez garde, Madame Russ, c'est une autre affaire 
And Frederic Pruss, you had better take care ; 
For Kings dey pop off in a terrible frolic. 
And Emperors die of von fit of de cholic. 

Sing a ventre, &c. 
To tell you von truth, I be glad I'm in Britain, 
Or me'd not have von chair or von stool left to sit on ; 
For de good of my country, I must give all up, 
Tho' me vent vidout breakfast, or dinner, or sup. 
Sing ah ventre, &c.' 
Me so happy to taste your roast beef and good cheer, 
And change all my vine, for von pot of strong beer ; 
Dat vid my own choice, not de mines of New Spain, 
Shall bribe my return to France back again. 

Sing ah ventre, &c. 
Sure never a people so happy was seen, 
Vid a King so belov'd, and a good littel Queen ; 
Me vish. Oh mon dieu ! dat poor France I could see. 
So firm, so united, contented and free. 

Sing ah ventre, &c. 
Thrice happy Britannia, you're country's at peace, 
We'er plunging in debt — while your taxes decrease ; 
When your constitution was held up to view. 
Vat damn'd fools where we not to copy from you. 
Sing ah ventre, 4c, 
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A New Song, on the Death of 
LOUIS XIV. late King of France. 



SINCE LOUIS is dead, his troubles are o'er, 
We'll hope he's arriv'd at the united shore, 
Where all shall receive a reward for their pain : 
And pay those French Dogs that caus'd him to be slain. 

CHORUS. 
With soldiers and sailors, and ships heart of oak, 
If we meet with those French dogs, we'll give them a stroke : 
With spirits like fire we'll make them to dance. 
And baffle the pride and the tyrants of France. 

Such murder of late in France there has been. 
Prince, Princess, and King, and no doubt but the Queen ; 
For the murder of Louis we'll pay those French dons. 
They shall see that bold Britons will stand by their guns. 
Like solders, &c. 

Those rebels will bluster, and talk of great things, 
But when the battle grows hot the'll wish to have wings ; 
To fly from that fate they so justly deserve. 
For Britons will now exert every nerve. 
Like solders, &c. 

Their assembly at Paris are a gang of bold praters, 
They all of them are the most damnable traitors ; 
But they soon will have reason to sigh and to cry, 
And from the word of justice they'll wish for to fly. 
For we've soldiers, &c. 

Then like bold Britons we will merrily sing. 
And drink a good health to our " Church & King " : 
Jack Tars they declare and boldly do .say, 
We'll make them remember the hour and day. 
January's the month for the murder of kings, 
\Ve'Il learn those damn'd Jacobins to know better things ; 
With spirits like fire, &c. 

So now to conclude with a full flowing bowl, 
We'll drink a good health to each British soul, 
That's gone in defence of their country and King, 
And their safe return in full chorus we'll sing. 

CHORUS. 
With spirits like fire the French we will bring. 
To curse the day that they murder'd their king : 



No. 12. 

~VT"OW Louis he is gone from hence, 
1\ And left his earthly crown, 
In joys above, he reigns in love, 

Where troubles are not known. 
He is gone before, for to prepare, 

A seat all for his Queen, 
And likewise for his Children dear, 

^^^hose sorrows great have been, 

CHORUS. 

So Britons now be bold, and rub off the old score, 
With eager Hearts, play well your Parts, 
To land on the French shore. 



On the sixteenth of October 

The Queen was led away, 
From prison to the Guillotine, 

To fall a bloody prey ; 
She cried " O welcome day of Rest, 

I am going to my dear. 
The greatest troubles now I feel, 

Is to leave my children here. 

So Britons now be bold, &c. 



Their poor offspring's left behind 

For to lament the loss, 
Of parents, who have left them here, 

In troubles and remorse ; 
The King of all will be 

Father to the Fatherless, 
Since he's relieved the Queen from pain. 

To joys of future rest. 

So Britons now be bold, &c. 

Long life to the young Prince, 

And send him on the throne. 
To reign in peace and quietness. 

Since he's the heir alone ; 
We'll ransack the Convention, 

And unto them will say. 
Before that we have done with you, 

We have other cards to play. 

So Britons now be bold, &c. 

So to conclude let's drink a health 

To George of England's crown, 
Likewise to the Duke of York, 

Who will pull the Convention down : 
Then bells shall ring, and Britons sing, 

Upon old Englands shore. 
We'll lay the French dogs down so low, 

They shall never rise no more. 

So Britons now be bold, &c. 
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Larry O' Brian's Escape 

• from the 

French Convention. 



I'VE escaped from the French Convention, 
Where Liberty to me they did mention, 
And many fine things all invention. 

To humbug poor Larry O'Brian ? 
For they talk'd of such things, as if Frenchmen were kings. 
And what fine fruit their rare tree of liberty brings, 
That I thought it very clever, if it was to last for ever, 

O fool Larry, 

Blood and zounds ! what a gaby to tarry, 

And be made thus a Sans Culotte. 

The first thing they murdered their king, sir. 
Which I thought was a very base thing, sir. 
Whilst ca ira they did sing, sir, 

O it bothered poor Larry O'Brain ; 
Then a gun, and a sword by my side, sir, 
But no breeches or shoes tbey provide, sir. 
Marching, fighting, and retreating, but the devil a bit of eating. 

O fool Larry, &c. 

Then there's one Monsieur Gaston,* they say, Sir, 
To fight him we all marched away, sir, 
O by Jesus ! he did us well pay, sir. 

And a precious good beating we got ; 
Lariy bravely did run, from such liberty fun. 
He'd a thump on the back with the but of a gun, 
O such hopping and such hauling, and so many there were 

sprawling, 

O poor Larry, &c. 

Little victuals, few clothes, and no pay, sir, 

O thought I, if I could get away, sir. 

None but madmen sure with them would stay, sir. 

Next to Calais they ordered us then ; 
Then a riot was bred, and we many shot dead, 
'Twas victuals they wanted, and were crammed with lead, 
In the hurry and flurry, Larry got on board a wherry. 

O poor Larry, &c. 

So good by to your French Convention, 

If ever I'm caught there again, sir, 

May the devil come and burn me amain, sir, 

Thank my stars I'm in England again ; 
So God bless George our King, may his enemies swing, 
For distress on Old England, they sure want to bring. 
Blood and thunder ! how they'd plunder, and make property 

knock under. 

O fool Larry, &c, 

* A well known French Cavalry Officer.— Ed, 
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New Song, 



Called, The 



French Deserter. 



WHAT a sorrowful life has a soldier, 
O great God I find it to my sorrow ; 
I have disserted, I am taken by the 

constables, 
To prison they have confined me. 

Having come to the town of Calais, 
I saw the batilions drawn up. 
Drum beating, music playing, 
I am to dye this instant. 

My sentence is past and pronounced, 
I am condemned to be shot. 
My eyes is bhndfolded, the priest at- 
tending, 
God will forgive all my sins. 
Sorrowful death ! pitiful death ! 

My dear friends before I dye, 
Let me write to my own country. 
The sorrowful fate that causes my death ; 
Every one will mourn for my hard fate. 

Bold granideers of me be not afraid, 
Shoot and mind you aim, right at my 

head. 
Hearing this, the granideers fired round ; 
The brains flew, and were scattered on 

the ground. 
Sorrowful death ! pitiful death ! 




A New Song, 

Called, 

The French Deserter. 

QUEL trist Etat qu detter soldat, 
O grand Dieu ye le vois pour mois, 
Je deperter me voisla attrapes. 
Par de Cavallier des la marchausee. 

En prison on ma amena, 
Ettant arives a la ville de Calais, 
Je a veux battallion assemblez, 
Tambour battan la musicq joient ; 
Je vais moirir dans & instant, 
Ma sentence et juges fait et prononcee, 

Davoir la tete Cassee. 
Le Jeuse bandez le Contesseur a pied, 
Dieuse pardonnera tout mes Pechez, 
Triste mort pitiable mort, 

Mes chers amis a vant de moirir, 
Lasses mois Erir ause payis 
Les triste sort que me cause la mort. 
Tout le monde pleurera mon sort. 

Granediers vainquer des mois na point 
peur, 
Terrir mois tout droit dans le cenor, 
Voyans cela le Granadier tirra, 
Par tare le cervilles fautta. 
Triste mort, pitioable mort. 
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A favourite New Song, 

called, 

Jolly Jack of Dover 

The Ferryman from there to CALAIS, 

who swears he'll never bring no more French 
men over to distress Old England. 

JAM a bold true British tar call'd Jolly Jack of Dover. 

I've lately been employ'd much in bringing Frenchmen over ; 
Split my top-sails if e'er I had such cargoes before, Sir, 
And sink me to the bottom, if I carry any more. Sir. 
CHORUS. 

! no, the Devil a bit with jolly Jack of Dover, 

None of your murd'ring Frenchmen to England shall come over. 

1 brought o'er a parson who was not worth a farthing. 
He offered for his passage for all my sins a pardon : 

I curs'd his lubber lazy limbs, and irunl'd him ashore, Sir, 
Split my timbers, if I'll be done so any more. Sir. 

Cho. O no ! the Devil a bit, &c. 
I brought o'er a Lady of distinguished note. Sir, 
She ofilered for her passage a corner of her passage-boat, Sir ; 
Says I it will not do Mam, perhaps your boat is leaky. 
Or your a French fire-ship, so sink me if I speak ye. 

O ! no the Devil a bit, &c. 
I brought o'er a Barber, who offer'd me his tweezer case, 
A pot of paint, and curling tongs, to decorate my rosy face ; 
Smash your sprit fails, says I, my face wants no careening. 
But you want to go passage free, I know it by your meaning. 

O ! no the Devil a bit, &c. 
I brought o'er a Captain, who pleaded- his great poverty, 
Says I, you'r a coward or you'd not from your country fly ; 
And so my limbs I'll make you pay, as sure as your alive O, 
Or down you go, to Davy Jones and learn of him to dive O. 

O ! no the Devil a bit, &c. 
I brought o'er a Milliner, who said her name was Nancy. 
She said she had some fringes that wou'd arouse my fancy ; 
But I said avast there, my dear, I am not so eager, 
Nor so tir'd of English meat too long for your soup meagre. ' 

O ! no the Devil a bit, &c 
I brought o'er a swindler coward how is gold did shine, 
He fled for fear they should his head cut off with guillotine ; 
He thinking for to cheat me, jump overboard & swam ashore 
But carelesly he left behind a box of shining Louis-dore. 

O ! no the Devil a bit, &c. 
I brought o'er a Miller, who'd been a thief for many years. 
Escaping from the guillotine, but they cut off both is ears ; 
He offered for his passage his toll dish and sack, Sir, 
But boldly I stript the rogue's cloaths from his back. Sir. 

O ! no the Devil a bit, &c. 
The last he was a Lawyer, he came trembling & quacking 
From the first of the disturbance his fortune he'd been making, 
He gave me ten guineas got by his evil ways. Sir, 
But now he's come to England to end his rogueish days. Sir. 

O ! no the Devil a bit, &c. 
Here's a health to Old England and all her joU Tars, Sir, 
May the heaven's keep us from evirbroils and jars. Sir ; 
I'll ne'er fall astern when my country's in distress. Sir, 
Nor bring another Frenchmen this nation to oppress. Sir. 

Chorus. — O ! no the Devil a bit, &c. 
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MARCH 8, 1793. 



TO THE 

INHABITANTS 

OF THE 

Town ® Neighbourhood 

OF HALIFAX, 

^VhEREAS many of our brave Countrymen are at this Time forsaking 
their Habitations and their Families, and are flocking with the greatest 
alacrity, around his MAJESTY's STANDARD, in support of our happy 
CONSTITUTION, and for the Protection of our 

Lives and Property. 

A MEETING is therefore intended to be held on Monday next, 
the Eleventh Instant, at The 

White Swan in this Town, 

At Six o'clock in the Evening, 

To consider on the Propriety of raising a small FUND, in order to alleviate, 
in some measure, the Distresses of those Families who must unavoidably 
experience the Calamities of War; and also of giving a small BOUNTY 
to all able bodied Landmen, who shall voluntarily enter with any of his 
Majesty's recruiting Parties in this Town and Parish, before the First 
Day of May next. And it is hoped that the Well-wishers to their 
COUNTRY, and the FRIENDS of HUMANITY will attend. 



Halifax : Jacobs, Printer, 
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WHITE SWAN INN, 

HWV L I F AX . 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 13, 1793. 

AT AN ADJOURNED 

MEETING, 

Held THIS Day by public Notice, 

It was unanimoiisly Resolved, 

I- TPHAT, in the present State of the Nation, it would be high- 
ly proper to render every Assistance in our Power to the Government. 

2. That as far as we may be able to procure a Fund for this 

Purpose, an additional Bounty shall be given to every Person, who shall, on or before the 
first Day of May next, enter into any of the regular Regiments recruiting within this Town 
and Parish. 

3. That the Gentlemen of the Town and Parish be waited 

upon by the respective Constables or Wardens, and be requested to give their Subscriptions 
and Support. 

4. That the Money raised shall be lodged in the Bank of 
Messrs. Ingram, Kennet, and Co. Halifax. 

5. That a Committee shall be appointed for properly apply- 
ing this Money, and for carrying the Designs of the Meeting into Execution. 

6. That this Committee shall, in due Time, Publish an Ac- 
count of the sum raised, and also of their Application of this Sum. 

7. That this Meeting do now adjourn, and assemble again at 

the White Swan, on Tuesday next, the 19th Instant, at Six o'Clock in the Evening, for 
the Appointment of the Committee, and other General Purposes. 

Signed by Order of the Meeting, 

William Hoyland, 1 ^ 
T , r» 1 ^Constables. 

Joseph Kramley, 
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British Soldiery, 

Now serving in Support of 

The Laws ® Religion of all civilized Nations. 



-«->^^0i»4- 



17th NOVEMBER, 1793. 

At a Meeting of the Principal Inhabitants of the Extra-parochial Chapelry of 
Heptonstall, this Day convened in the Vestry, 

It is unanimously resolved, 

THAT notwithstanding the Difficulties and Distresses 
which the Inhabitants of this trading Part of the County labour under 
during the Depression of Trade and the Continuance of War, it is laudable 
and necessary to unite in the general Attention which at present prevades this 
Country, towards the Comfort and Accommodation of our Countrymen now 
serving under His Royal Highness 

The DUKE of YORK. 

That many liberal Subscriptions having " been already applied in pro- 
curing Flannel Waistcoats, and other Woollen Articles for the Use of the 
Soldiers under His Highness's Command, it is most likely to contribute to their 
further Comfort by a Subscription for the Purchase of Shoes for their Use. 

That a Subscription be therefore immediately entered into for that Pur- 
pose, by the Inhabitants of this Chapelry, and that the principal Inhabitants in 
different Districts be requested to take upon them the Trouble of Collecting 
such Subscription. 

Notice IS therefore hereby Given, 

That the Inhabitants of this Chapelry will be waited upon between the 
Twenty-fourth and Thirtieth of this Instant November, and it is hoped they 
will Contribute cheerfully on so laudable an Occasion. 



Jacobs, Trinity Halifax. 
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jform of Bttestation 



of 



Halifax Volunteer. 



/ (A.B.) do sincerely promise and swear, that I will be faithful and 
bear true Allegiance to his present Majesty Kins; George; and that I will 
faithfully serve in the Halifax Volunteer Corps, within the Parish of Halifax, 
or within Nine Miles from the Town, tn Defence of the present happy 
Constitution against all its Enemies ; and that I will deliver all my A rms and 
Accoutrements, when, and to whom I may be required so to do, by the 
Committee appointed to conduct the said Corps. 

So help me God, 
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The Duke of York. 



A NEW SONG. 



SINCE the Duke of York is gone abroad, 
He'll tickle the French with a good broad, 
He'll make them remember the year 93, [sword 
Likewise the word Equality. 

CHORUS. 

He's a ranting roving lad talje him now now now, 
He's a bonny little boy with his row dow dow ; 
The French he'll knock about and that's his joy, 
And he'll fight for his father like a roving boy. 

His Army are strong & their hearts are bold, 
And by those French ruffs he'll not be control'd, 
Since Valenciennes he has ta'en, 
Prince William swears he'll sweep the main. 

Those strong built walls he will pull down. 
And all for the honour of his father's crown ; 
Prince WiUiam by sea and the Duke by land, 
They swear that BRITANNIA shall always stand. 

Their royal blood they never will stain, 
Neither by the land nor on the main ; 
To thump the convention is their design, 
Let ev'ry honest heart in chorus join. 

When the wars are all o'er, then all Painites, 
And likewise men call'd shittlecumshites ; 
They will turn tail for fear they should swing. 
And drink a good health to their British king 

So now to conclude let us end in peace, 
And never be a brute to our native place ; 
Let us join both hand and hearts to sing, 
Triumphant to our " Church and King." 

And his ranting roving lads, &c. 
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A NEW SONG. 

ON*THE SURRENDER OF 

Valenciennes ! 

TO THE 

DUKE of YORK, 

On Sunday the Twenty-seventh of July, 1793. 



TUNE CAPTAIN BARBER. 

C"^OME all loyal Britons of courage stout and bold, 
J And listen to my story, the truth I will unfold ; 
It's of the Duke of YORK, and the combin'd army, 
Has taken the town of Valenciennes, a glorious victory. 



The 24th of July, the storm, sir, it began, 
Full warm on every side it was to every man ; 
Many a brave man lost his life before they would agree. 
For to surrender Valenciennes, a glorious victory. 



Full too long tedious days and nights the storm it did hold. 
But British boys who never fail, they fought like lions bold ; 
The 25th to our great joy, the French beat a parley, 
For to surrender Valenciennes, a glorious victory. 



It was on a Sunday morning, we entered the town. 
Our noble colours flying, their arms they did lay down ; 
No more to fight against our Duke, or the combin'd army, 
And so by God's protection, we gain'd the victory. 



It would grieve a heart of stone to look into the town. 
The churches are destroy'd and the noble buildings down ; 
Widows and children in the street, a shocking sight to see, 
That touch'd his noble heart, who had gain'd the victory. 



So now to conclude, my song I mean to end, 
Success attend our army, and every loyal friend ; 
May God protect the noble DUKE, likewise his Majesty, 
And may his arms by land and sea be crown'd with victory. 



JACOBS, PRINTER, HALIFAX. 
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The Battle of Cambr 



QOME all ye valiant Britons give hear to what I say, 
'Tis of the glorious victory obtain'd the other day, 
By the Duke of York as we are told, 
And his valiant men so brave and bold. 
Who fought like heroes uncontrol'd. 
Like brave warlike boys. 
The Prussian troops and Austrians so warlike & so brave, 
On the 26th of April so valiant did behave, 

And the Duke of York commanded them. 
With his noble train of valiant men, 
Where the French killed one, why they kill'd ten. 
Like brave warlike boys. 
Seven thousand of the French, sir, were kill'd upon that day 
Five thousand taken prisoners that down their arms must lay. 
True British glory was begun. 
The French like franties then they run. 
And left us all their roaring guns. 
Huzza ! British boys. 
'Twas near the heights of Cateau this battle it began. 
From daylight in the morning till setting of the sun ; 
Though superior numbers they had got. 
The found our fire was too hot. 
We mow'd them down they went to pot. 
Huzza ! British boys. 
Over the plains of Cambray we pursu'd them to Capelle, 
A more shocking scene of slaughter sure ne'er did excel ; 
It was a shocking sight to see, 
The French beg'd for quarter on their knee. 
We defeated them with victory. 
Huzza ! British boys. 
High officers and captains lay number'd with the slain. 
And their head general Chaputy a prisoner he is ta'en ; 
Our swords in victory we did yield, 
The dead by heaps lay in the field. 
We the battle won, the French did yield. 
Huzza! British boys. 
So here's to all commanders, likewise our valiant men, 
And may their successful bravery bring the war to a end, 
Success to the Combin'd Arjny, 
Of Austria, Prussia, Germany, 
Who fought so bold for victory. 
So now for a conclusion, my song I mean to end. 
Success unto our Army and every loyal friend : 
May God protect his Majesty, 
And may his arms by land and sea. 
Be crown'd with glorious vict'ry. 
Huzza ! British boys. 
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To the PEOPLE of ENGLAND. 

A T this period, surely my friends, he that would remind you of your ancestors should claim at least 
■^^ an hearing. Shall a momentary check enervate Britain ? Shall the glory of ages be sullied by 
Britons of this day ? Has the cruelty of France frightened you ? Has the mighty sounding words 
of Barrere, or his rival Robespierre, of vtercifid memory, alarmed you ? Does the thunder of their 
voices unstring your nerves ? 

Do you forget the glorious igth of May 1692 ? Do you forget Rodneys' 12th of April, or the 
glorious first of June, where Montague fell, and the British flag triumphant rode the main ? Shall 
Ramillies and Blenheim be forgotton, because a temporary retirement of the Austrian army gives 
spirit to the French ? Shall the capture of a few merchant ships dull the proud spirit of Britain — 
while her flag still flies victorious in every quarter of the globe ? — Watch those, my countrymen, 
who, by lessening you and your Government — your King — proud to be your choice, and only 
obnoxious to them because he is good — Watch them — they wish to make you dissatisfied, that they 
may overturn the State : That Britain may be a prey to that traitorous foe who could not openly 
conquer them. — Watch, I say, my countrymen, those who would debase your King and Constitution 
— for one is part of the other. — Would you enjoy the blessings Heaven has poured upon us, allow 
them not to be despised : — If any are blind enough not to see them, let them wander to another 
country to amend their vision and lament their folly. But let us remain contented with God's best 
showered down on this happy isle. They tell us of these mighty French — Are they gods or mortal 
men like ourselves ? Are they better, or more to be feared for their cruelty ? Let Belgium tell their 
virtues, while they deplore their wives and daughters ravished — their sons carried to slaughter, their 
infants victims of famine, and their property torn from them : let them remember, that it was intestine 
divisions that enabled Frenchmen to enter their dominions, and rob them of every comfort. Shall 
Britons then tamely sit by and see France do such acts ? Is there a true Briton whose soul is not on 
fire. Mark the man who would soften the atrocious deed, the foul aid of Gallic treachery. — Mark 
his smooth tongue ! When our country is assailed, he who is not our friend is our foe. When 
I consider the cause for which our swords are drawn — let but my countrymen feel, and vi:ctory follows 
their effectual blow. 

Has our country increased in wealth, in strength, in every degree of prosperity — and are Britons 
less willing to defend it ? Do not all these blessings demand some energy ? Shall Victory or Death 
be the language of a Frenchmen, not knowing what he fights for ? Shall a Briton ! Shall the brave 
descendents of Henry and Edward, forget their Sires ? Shall a Constitution so honourably 
attained, be overturned by ihe emissaries of France, who, failing to conquer us in arms, would 
subvert us by fraud ? He who is armed and prepared need not fear to be attacked. Fortitude and 
courage will prevent any attempt. Watch, I say, he who is a friend to France is an enemy to 
Britain ; and he that hath no stomach to this fight, let him depart. 

COUNTRYMEN ! 



Remember Agincourt^ 



* Agincourt, is a village of the French Netherlands, in the county of Artois, situate 7 miles N. of 

Hesden, where Henry V, King of England, attacked the French army. The battle began at 10 

o'clock in the morning, and lasted till 5 in the afternoon, October 14, 1415, when, by the surprising 
courage and conduct of the King, and the bravery of his troops, the whole numerous French army, 
said to consist of more than One Hundred Thousand Men 1 four times as numerous as the English, 
were entirely defeated, — This was called the battle of Agincourt, from a Castle of that name near the 
field of battle. 

Jacobs, Printer, Halifax. 
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Copy of a Letter from JOHN TAYLOR on Board 
his Majesty's Ship Gibraltar, to his Wife in Church- 
Street, WARRINGTON. 



PLYMOUTH, June 12, 1794. 



D. 



'ear Wife this comes with my kind love to you and my son hoping thatt this will find you 
both in good health as this leaves me at present thank God for it. We saild from Spithead on 
the second of May, wind fair and pleasant, and we crused the channel and took eighteen sail of 
merchant vessels and burnt them, and then we crused the western ocean and on the twenty eight 
we saw the French fleet of twenty nine sail of the line witch we had only twenty six sail of the 
line : the French had fourteen eighty four gun ships and four one hundred and twenty guns and 
elven seventy fours witch they was much superior to us both with men and guns. When we 
first we saw them they was to windward us so that we could not get near them till about six 
oclock that evening : we brout them to action that night but our Admiral made the signal to lay 
by that night, and the next day we browght them to action again witch was very hot on both 
sides, it lasted that day about four hours, but it could not be decided that day, on the 30 and 31 
it was foggy till the 31 evening and then we saw them again and brought them to action, and 
we was as eager for them as ever and more so for the English blood was raised in every gallant 
Englishman, and they way as ready for us as we for them, and on the first of June we made a 
total destruction among them. The action continued very hot for six hours and a half close 
quarters, but thank God we had the prayers of the church with us that day, we took seven sail 
of the line from them and eight we sunk ; the number of prisoners taken and destroyed is 
1 1 346, the French Admiral and all the Captains was sworn not to strike till they had nine feet 
water in the hold ; but when they found their selves toucht they begun to fail. The French 
Admiral brought a band of music to play Lord Howe to Brest, but as God would have it we 
sent him and the band to the bottom and theire second Admiral likewise, witch was a dismal 
sight to se for three thousand souls perished and went to theire watry tomb, though our blood 
being so outraged that we did not think much at it. They playd upon Lord How in particular, 
but our Captain being a gallant herro we left of engaging the rest of the enimy and took the fire 
of him as our ship was the only ship he could trust to, and we dismasted three of the enimy, 
and Lord How returned Captain thanks and all his noble ships crew, although Lord How 
behaved very gallant till the last moment. Such an action never was known in the memory of 
man before, so I think we have taken the pride of France and Tom Paine down for ever, and I 
think that all true hearted Englishmen ought to drink to rise of us and the downfall of all 
Jacobins — So here success to you all. 

Remember me to your father and mother, brothers and sisters, and my mother, brothers 
and sisters, and all enquiring friends. — William Broaker woud be glad to know how his brother 
and sister is, wether Joseph is married yet or not. Our ship name is the Giberalter and we 
have General Elliatt for our EfFege, and I think she is not wrong called, for she as strong as 
Giberalter itself. We had 23 kild and wounded in our ship, but our fleet is very little hurt. 
So no more at present from your loving and affectionate Husband. 

JOHN TAYLOR. 
Write to nie by return of post, and what news you have at home. 
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A NEW SONG. 

Composed by Wtlliam'WAitehead, jun. Salford n well- 
wisher to all Gentlemen Soldiers in praise of the 

Royal Manchester Volunteers. 

Tune, " Our Cannon Balls, and Bumshells." 

YE gallant young Heroes, 
That in Lancashire dwell 
Where couijige and true Loyalty, 
Long time has borne the bell, 
A few of you is wanted now. 
To whip the hounds of France, 
For which brave Captain Delhoste, 
Give Ten Guineas advance. 
CHORUS. 
In the Manchester Volunteers, 
Haste, Briton's Haste to go, 
Along with Captain Delhoste, 
To fight the Gallic foe. 
This Captain wants a Company, 
Of Briton's brave and true, 
And none but Lancashire Lads, 
Must wear his bonny Blue, 
At the Siege of Giberalter, 
With powder, Ball, and Fire, 
The French were made to tremble 
By the Lads of Lancashire. 

In the Manchester Volunteers, S'C. 
The Frenchmen talk of landing. 
Upon this happy Isle, 
To plunder all our property. 
Our Laws and King to spoil ! 
But should they e'er attempt my boys ; 
We'll let those Cut-throats know, 
Old England's not for Traitors, 
And back we'll make them go. 

In the Manchester Volunteers, (~c. 
You'll have a Band of Music Boys, 
Your Loyal Hearts to cheer, 
A dashing sword, Yourself to guard. 
Roast Beef, and British Beer ; 
Your head adorned with Ribbons Blue, 
And in each Arm,— A WENCH ; 
And all the work you have to do. 
Will be to beat the F"rench. 

In the Manchester Volunteers, S'C 
Then when we go abroad Boys, 
Where cannons Thund'ring Roar, 
Like hearts of Oak, midst fire and smoke. 
Let's fight with all our pow'r, 
When our brave Captain give command. 
Like Britons then obey ; 
Cut slash, and run, with sword and gun, 
And strive to win the day, 

In the Manchester Volunteers, S'C. 
And if we can survive the blow. 
And come with Laurels crown'd. 
To England and our friends again. 
What Joy will then abound ! 
The Fife and Drum, will then be mum. 
No more cry come away, 
We'll Drink and sing God bless the King, 
And Captain Delhoste too. 

And the Manchester Volunteers, 
So Loyal, Brave, and True, 
That went with Captain Delhoste, 
To fight the Gallic foe. 

God save the King. 
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A New Song, 

in praise of 

COLONEL LEIGH'S 

LIGHT DRAGCOS. 



COme sound the trumpet beat the drum, 
And all you loyal heroes come ; 
From hills, and dales, and vallies flee, 
With speed to join brave Colonel Leigh. 

CHORUS. 

Whose fame shall always sound, sound, sound, 
.Ml the whole country round, round, round ; 
With sword in hand then boldly fight, 
For to maintain great George's right. 

Where horse and clothing you shall have. 
To deck you like a soldier brave. 
So trim and neat, so brisk anp gay, 
Besides so large will be your pay. 

The Prince of Wales will you command. 
Then come my boys with heart and hand, 
Spring like the buck while in your prime. 
And go with Colonel Leigh of Lyme. 

But when the raging wars do cease, 
And England blest once more in peace. 
With lustre shall your honour shine. 
Who goes with Colonel Leigh of Lyme. 

His Light Dragoons with hearts so bold. 
Will put the blood hounds to the rout ; 
And soon destroy the savage band, 
If ever they attempt to land. 

Then royal hearts where'er you be, 
Sing loud the praise of Colonel Leigh, 
Who does his wealth with pleasure spend. 
His King and bountry to defend. 

Whose fame, &c. 
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A New Song 

On the Capture of the Dumourier* Privateev and the 
rich Galleon, the richest prize ever brought into 
England. 

C^OME all you jolly sailors bold, 
y Who always scorn to be controul'd, 
A story I will now unfold, 
Perhaps ma^ give you pleasure 
'Tis the taking of the Dumourier, 
A noble French built privateer, 
^nd rich galloon as you shall hear. 
Who fought so bold to save their gold. 
Five hours hard, as we are told, 
But forc'd to surrender. 

Fam'd ninety three it was that year 
^s we sailed over Cape Finister, 
We met this haughty privateer, 
^nd this rich prize beside her; 
The French they were in a rage, 
But thought it useless to engage, 
^nd quickly we did them assuage, 
We brought them too, 
What could they do. 
The French were forc'd to cry marblieu ! 
Our force was so superior. 

We were surpriz'd for to behold, 
This doating mine of shining gold, 
With five hundred thousand pound we are told. 
Of good hard Spanish dollars, 
Two hundred chests of silver bright, 
Which gave our sailors great delight, 
Witli casks of rich diamonds bright. 
Fine cochmeal and silk a deal. 
And. for her ballast they did feel. 
Five hundred tons of copper. 

Such prize was never known. 
To be brought unto the English shore, 
Our tars did sing out guns did roar. 
Success to England's forces. 
We sent our prize unto Spithead, 
With colours flying at topmast head, 
We display the white the blue the red, 
The people flew this fight to veiw. 
The richest prize of all Peru, 
Brought to Portsmouth harbour, 
^nd when this treasure we did land, 
The crowd so thick they scarce could stand, 
And thousands stood with band in hand, 
Huzza ? for jolly sailors ; 
The girls they flock'd with ribbons blue 
^nd swear they love a sailor true, 
Both wives and sweethearts we'd in veiw, 
We'll gladly spare to them a share. 
Who wait at home with anxious care. 
For our safe returning. 

Twenty one waggons we did load, 
And as we marched along the road, 
The people ran from their abode. 
To see these heaps of treasure ; 
And when we came to Loudon town. 
The people they came flocking down. 
The bells did ring and music sing, 
God save the King our sailors sing, 
Since we this noble prize did bring, 
Unto the Bank of England. 

* Should be Dumourlez, an able French General, who afterwards 
tried to betray the Republic. — Ed. 
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A New Song. 

CALL'D 
The Golden Days of good Queen Bess. 

TO my muse give attention, and deem it not a mystery, 
If I jumble together, music, poetry, and history, 
The times to display in the days of Queen Bess, Sir, 
Whose name and whose memory posterity may bless, sir. 
O the golden days of good Queen Bess ! 
Merry be the memory of good Queen Bess ! 
Then we laugh'd at the bugbears of dons and armadas, 
Their gunpowder puffs, and their blustering bravados, 
For we knew how to manage both the musket and the bow, sir, 
And could bring down a Spaniard just as easy as a crow, sir. 

Oh the golden days, &c. 
Then our churchmen were zealous, and our lasses truly virtuous, 
And maidenheads were plenty to the hanourable purchasers ; 
Divorces were seldom, as the English annals tell, siR, 
And people were content, for they never once Rebell'd, sIr. 

Oh the golden days, &c. 
Then our streets were unpav'd, & our houses were thatch'd, siR, 
Our windows were lattic'd, our doors only latch'd, sin. 
Yet so few were the folks that would plunder and Rob, sir. 
That the hangman was starving for want of a job, sir, 

Oh the golden days, &c. 
Then our ladies with large RufFs tied about their necks fast, 
Would gobble up a pound of beef -steaks for their breakfast, 
While a close quill'd up cap their noddles just did fit, sIr, 
And they truss'd up as tight as a Rabbit for the spit, siE, 

Oh the golden days, &c. 
Then jerkins and doublets, and yellow worsted hose, siR, 
With a huge pair of whiskers, was the dress of our benux, sIr, 
Strong beer they prefer'd to claret or to hock, sIr, 
And no poultry they priz'd, like the wing of an ox, sIr, 

Oh the golden days, &c. 
Good neighbourhood then was as plenty too as beef, sIr, 
And the Poor from the Rich neveR wanted Relief, siR ; 
While merry went the mill-clack, the shuttle & the plough. 
And honest men could live by the sweat of their brow, siR, 

Oh the golden days, &c. 
Then the folks ev'ry Sunday went twice at least to church, siR, 
And neveR left the parson or the sermon in the lurch, sir, 
For they judg'd that the sabbath was foR people to be good in. 
And they thought it sabbath-breaking if they din'd without a 

pudding. Oh the golden days, &c. 

Then our great men were good, & our good men were great, siR, 
And the props of the nation were the pillars of the state, sIr, 
For the sovereing and the subject, one interest supported. 
And our powerful alliance by all powers then was courted. 

Oh the golden days, &c. 
Thus Renown'd as they liv'd all the days of their lives, siR, 
Bright examples of glory to those who survive, siR ; 
May we, their descendents, pursue the same ways, siR, 
That King George like Queen Bess mayhave his goldendays, sir. 
And may a longer Reign of glory and success. 
Make his name eclipse the fame of good Queen Bess. 
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A New Song, 

Called, 

The Bitter Weeds of England. 

Tune Queen Bess. 

IF I sing you a song, it may seem to you a mistery, 
If I jumble together, music, poetry, and history, 
Its of great politicions some people of this nation, 
Who cannot easy and quiet be in a very good station 

O the bitter weeds of this our nation ! 
Sorrow bears the memory of this generation. 

Ther's nothing but uneasiness, and every thing that's evil, 
There's envy, hatred, spite and malice, the devil's in the people ; 
One crying out a new King, another none at all, sir, 
He is so very chargeable, he'll ruinate us all, sir. 

O the bitter weeds, &c. 

One says he'll pay no taxes, for that's his inclination 
He cannot help his family he's in such a poor condition ; 
One cries out abolish both Test and Corporation, 
Another cries, " Paine's Rights of Man," shall govern this nation. 

O the bitter weeds, &c. 

This great Paine was born at Thetford, and master of a thimble, 
Bound 'prentice to a Stay- Maker which makes him very nimble ; 
His mind was full of rambling, and so he turn'd a rover. 
He first went up to London town, and afterwards to Dover. 

O the bitter weeds, &c. 
Some flighty tricks he play'd there, which I shall not mention, 
Then he iled to America & there he bred dissention 
He stir'd up all the people quite against his native country, 
One of the vilest Rebels that e'er happen'd in this century. 

O the bitter weeds, &c. 

He thought to have been a mighty man — that was his intention, 
But when the wars were all over he could not get his pension ; 
For there he lost his character, because he was a babler, 
Now he's gone to France, to learn to dance, he's such a mighty scrabbler. 

O the bitter weeds, &c. 

Now France is quite of PAINE, and there he is contriving. 
All for the Rebel Army — as they are daily starving ; 
And what I've told you it ii true — the same thing is familiar, 
This famous politician king is nothing but a taylor. 

O the bitter weeds, &c. 

One armed with a bodkin, another with a thimble. 
Another with his press board he swears he'll make 'em tremble ; 
Another with his yard and shears and measures crying now, now, now, 
Another mounted on his goose— away they're riding jig by jow. 

O the bitter weeds, &c. 
To hear some of countrymen it make me sore amaz'd stand, 
I know they do live very well, and have got both houses and land ; 
But still they cannot easy be for all that they are doing well, 
Instead of Peace and Happyness they study sorrow for themselves. 

O let the bells 'ith' steeples ring. 
And ev'ry loyal Subject sing, 

GOD SAVE THE KING 1 ! 
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War's Alarms. 

As sung at Renelagh, Vanxhall, Marybone, and 
other polite Places in London. 

WHEN war's alarm enticed my Willy from me, 
My poor heart with grief did sigh ; 
Each fond remembrance brought fresh sorrow on me, 
I sighed and wished each morn was nigh ; 
No other could delight him, 
Ah ! why did I e'er slight him, 
Coldly answering his fond tale ; 
Which drove him far, amidst the rage of war, 
And left silly me for to bewail. 

But I no longer thus a maid forsaken. 

Left to mourn like yonder's dove ; 
But ere to-morrow shall awaken, 
I'll go and seek my absent love ; 
The hostile country over, 
I'll fly to meet my lover. 
Scorning every frightning fear, 
Nor distant shore, nor cannons roar. 
Shall longer keep me from my dear. 

Now cruel Mars the mighty god of battle, 
Cease war's alarms, and peace proclaim, 
That every maid shall enjoy their true lover. 
And I may enjoy my absent swain ; 
I never more will slight him. 
But fondly will delight him. 
And thus will I listen to his fond tale ; 
He never more shall rove, to leave his native shore. 
To leave silly me thus to bewail. 

Then at his return, the bells shall be set a ringing 
And bumpers of wine his health shall go round ; 
We'll drink a success to his Majesty's navy. 
And long may he live for to wear the crown ; 
The table shall be spread. 
With ale, wine, meat, and bread. 
Whilst I do caress him at ev'ry kiss ; 
What sailor sure would not wish himself on shore, 
For to enjoy such pleasure as this. 



Halifax, Printed at E. Jacob's Office, where Copper- 
plates are taken off — 1795. 
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Wounded Nancy's Return 

A New Song. 

'TWAS after a long and tedious voyage, 

Young Nancy came from the cruel wars, 
A fighting for her king and Country, 

With many a wound and many a scar ; 
She with her true love did fight so bravely. 

All by his side so valiant and true, 
This brave young lass was never daunted. 

But after her enemy she did persue. 

This female hero then went with her true love. 

With a fair wind they then set sail, 
Kind Neptune he then befriend them. 

With a kind and pleasant gale. 
The enemy then for to meet them 

It was our orders for to go. 
All for to do our best endeavour 

To humble the proud and haughty foe. 

When this young couple they arrived. 

Unto the field they then did go 
With courage and a resolution, 

They boldly faced the daring foe. 
Nancy was mounted on a black gelding 

With a glittering sword drawn in her hands, 
This brave young lass did look quite noble, 

She obeyed her ofiicers commands. 

And drawn up in a line of battle 

We then was ordered for to fight 
But when she heard the cannons rattle 

It put this young female into a fright, 
But soon her senses she recovered 

And said fight on my lads so true. 
For while life remains I'll never be daunted, 

I hope we shall conquor the insulting foe. 

For several hours this engagement lasted, 

Young Nancy fought most courageously, 
Twas for the honour of your king and country. 

She fought to subdue the enemy. 
Her true love, this gay handsome Serjeant 

He all the while fought by her side. 
This gay young lass did look quite noble 

As on her black gelding she did ride. 
But in the very heat of action 

Young Nancy she received a wound, 
Which drove her lover to distraction, 

She from her horse fell to the ground. 
And while her wound it was a dressing 

She said to the surgeon. Sir, I don't fear. 
It is no use for to be daunted, 

For I see it is the fortune of the war. 

Now all you young lads, likewise ye lasses. 

You plainly see what love can do, 
Altho' her lover he did persuade her. 

Yet along with she then would go. 
She valued neither storm not dangers, 

But boldly ventured life and limb, 
She was resolved to follow her true love 

For the true love she bore for him . 




NANCY'S LOVE 

for 

The Handsome Serjeant. 



You pretty maidens give attention, 
And listen to what I now lay down, 
I'll tell you of a fair and comely damsel, 
Who lately dwelt in Plymouth sound, 
She fell in love with a handsome Serjeant, 

A gay light-horseman, as you must know 
She says my dear its my inclination. 
And abroad with you I mean to go. 

He said, my dear, there are great dangers, 

Before we cross the raging 'main. 
If I be slain in the field of battle. 

To you my dear it will be much pain. 
You will be left in a foreign country. 

Perhaps no friend will find at all, 
Besides my dear there are great dangers. 

You may be slain by a cannon ball. 

She says, my dear, let me go with you, 

No foreign dangers will I fear, 
I'll dress myself in man's apparel, 

And boldly enter volunteer, 
I am a girl that fears no danger, 

I'd boldly fight with sword in hand, 
And when engaged in the field of battle, 

I'll always be at your command. 

Then this young Serjeant gazed on her, 

To see these melting tears so free, 
He said my dear you shall go with me. 

Because your love's so true to me ; 
You shall go with me across the ocean, 

While I have life I'll be true to thee ; 
May God protect this female soldier. 

That fights for King and Country. 

Now Nancy's gone like a valiant soldier. 

With her light horseman across the main. 
She's left her friends and all relations, 

Behind her to lament and complain ; 
The regiment was bound to Flanders, 

And arrived safe the other day. 
Pray God protect this famous Couple, 

That fights for King and Country. 
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The wandring tar, returnd from far, 

To view his native land, 
With gold in store, from Asia's shore, 

Soon sought his Susan's hand 
My love said he, come live with me. 

No more the busy crew 
My time employs, for all my joys, 

Ar center'd now in Sue 



Thy constant Swain, has plowd the main, 

Thro perils great has run. 
From dreadfuU wars, behold his scars ; 

And neer thy Sailor shun, 
From danger free, no more the Sea, 

Shall part our heats so true. 
For now thy love, his truth shall prove, 

And live with charming Sue, 



Now Hymen's hands, shall, splice our hands, 

And knot our hearts in one. 
No more the gale shall bend my sail. 

For thee my rec'ning's run, 
Come then my dear, no storms well fear, 

Thy compass has prov'd true, 
And while I live, my heart 111 give. 

To lovely charming Sue. 
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ALLEN'S RETURN, 

TO HIS 

True Love SALLY. 



IT was in the evening of a winter's day, 
When safe returned from a long campaign ; 
Allen was tir'd and weary with the way, 
He came home to see his Sally once again. 

His batter'd arms he caresly threw down, 
And view'd his Sally with enraptur'd eyes ; 
But she receiv'd him with a modest frown, 
She knew not Allen in his rough disguise. 

His hair was knotted and his beard unshorn. 
His tatter'd 'coutrements about him hung ; 
A tear of pleasure did his cheeks adorn. 
And blessings fell in torrents from his tongue. 

Am I so alter'd by this cruel trade, 
That you your faithful Allen has forgot ! 
Or has your heart unto some other stray'd, 
Its why did I escape the murd'ring shot ! 

These words he spoke — her wonted colour fled, 
She ran and sunk upon her Allen's breast ; 
All pale a-while she looked like one that's dead, 
She breath'd — he kiss'd — and all her love confest. 

Yes my delight, tho' alter'd has thou art, 
Reduc'd to this hard fate Til take thy part ; 
Thou art the golden treasure of my heart, — 
My long lost husband — and my wishful mate. 
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